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^ ABSTRACT 

i 




Learnrng disabled ^tud^ts have been descried as "inactive" 
learners. Tliciy liav« difficulty organising their learning environment 
and seem, tc^'lack the awareness of a n6|||^to develop methods br s^lrat- 
egies to help themselves i.n adcomp 1 1 i hg tasks. Research sugge'sts that 
learning disabled 'students are. able ^o learn strategies. In examining 

t» ■ 

the academic areja where most of these students have the greatest diffi- 
culty, it was found that reading Comprehension is the pre(j|)mindte area 
need for remediation* - 



The major purpose of this study was to Inve'&tlgate the ieffects 
of using a questioning strategy with learning disabled students to In-^ 
crease discussion participation ahd to increase reading comprehension. 
The study, had a dual research focus; a teacher training component and 
a student component. Twenty randomly sMected resource teachers were 
chosen to participate* One^^half of these teachers were involved in a 
f ive weel<end worl<shop course; on questloplpg strategies where teachers 
learned how to ask higher cognitive level questions. - The other half of 
the teachers received no training during the )(tudy. The $0 students 
.w^re a^ teaming disabled fifth and sixth graders ha vin^i difficulty 
wi th reading, but reacting at least on a th I rd, grade -level . I 
The data col lection Inst rqment T I CQR» a mint -computer, was used 

♦ .J ■ 

to c6l iect bbservational dat«i reflecting studeDt^-teacher interaction 
(discussion) following the reading of a narrative story. 



• i . ■ 

The techniques taught, to the students focused on the oraKdls- 

. • ) »r ■ * ' • . • ■ . . 

cussion. , Written coipprehenslon' tests were administered beforehand 
after the workshops as well as one month later.. It was found that 
there weVe significant differences between the two groups; the teachers 
jn the workshops asked significantly higher cognitive level questions* 
As this group asked higher level questions, the students wo^ld respond 
with h-lgher level answers. It was also fouhd that there was no dif- 
fere nee' between the two groups In their performance .on the written 
comprehension tests. Because of tt^e emphasis on the oral djlscuss ion 

■ V ■ ' • ' ' 1'-^ 

skills, this f inding'^eems to demonstrate that. learning disabled stu*- 
dents have diff icul ty^using strategies acquired through tnci^dental 
learning and also have difficulty transferring ora) ski 1 rs to"" wrl tten 
tasks. . , , 



r 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



Learning disabled children have been described. as "inactive" 
learners (Torgesen, 1977). As Torgesen contrasts the active learner • 
with the inactive learner, he suggests 'that the active learner h^s a 
general cogniti and a purposive $oal directe^ess. This \ 

"purposive goal di rectedness" deals with Torgesen's basic tenet that 
learning disabled cfiildren do npt realize that they sjifould' thlnlt of ■ 
and use task appropriate strategies to^ aid their own learnirSg/ : 
" * The active learner's goal directedness is reflected In his/her 
motivation (Wong, 1979a). As Wong analyzes ToRgesen's view, she states 
that the motivation (af the active learner) Is characterized by an in«- 
tent to learn that ensures sustained and organized efforts at learning. . 
This Intent to learn leads to a plan of action finally yielding effl-* 
dent purposive learning, Tkis active learnisr seems also i||wdre of the 
tasl< demands which facilitate his ability to plan. 

Another major character 1st Ic of the L«Df student that describes 
his/her *l^ar?nj|ng^ -difficulty Is a lack of selective attention. This may 
be In part respohs)ble for the 'Mnactive'* learner description* Learnl^ng 

disabled students* are unable to focus thetr attention on the salient 

•■ 

features of a task or the information components' of, material to be 
learned. , " ,, f 



t/t 



Ross (1976) argues th|at selective attention may be the va/Ha5Te 
whkh separates normal children f rom 'learnrng dTsabled children/ He 
hypothesizes th^t this lack of attention may represent a ^evelojlpmental 
delay. He explains selective attention as the ability to focus those 

4 » 

aspects of a stimulus complex which carry the distinctive feature in any 
given situation. It may be that learniVig disabled children ane delayed 

« ♦ 

In atqwlrlng this skill. These chl Idren then would respond to many' 

stimuli, some no| relevant to'the task demands/ resulting <n Impulsive, 

_ 4^ ' ■ • ■ 

distractlble or ihyperacti^e type behavior. * 

* . ■ ■ M f ■■ ■ : * ' 

■ , ■ As thefb characteristics of the L.D. student are described, It 

' ' f . ' ■ ■ ' ' . 

is Important to ^look at |he academic demands of the school 'setting and 

• . .. ' 

se^which specific skill or subject areas are most affected. Gearheart 

(1981 , p. 205) state*, " 

Di ff iciarl t ies Mn readlng-^have been associated with learning ' 
disabilities to a much greater extent tijan difficulties In ^ # 
any other single academic area. This fact may be estab* 
11 shed by reading the work^of major authcfrs in the field, 
by observing students In organized educational programs fqr 
the learning disabled, or )>y'analyzing the implitatlorns of . 
. the accepted national defTr)ition of learning di sabi 1 1 1 les. 

Kirk and Elkins (1975) su^gesfx that one way that might help in deter* 

mlnl^ what are the characteristics of learning disabled children is to 

examine the remedial focus given to these children. In a study designed 

to determjne the predominate focus of rem|dial efforts, 21 different 

child service demonstration centersjln 21 different states Including 

over 3>000 children reported the major and minor remedial emphasis in 

specific academic areas. Listed as a major emphasis 61% was reading 

related, 29% was math related, and 23% was spel 1 tng related. "From the 

Mgiires above, one may conclude that learning disabilities is concerned 



with approximately 2/3 r«medlal or corrective reading and 1A ar^th- 
metic" (KUk 'and ElkiM, 1975, p. 33). 

Reading involves two basic processes': decoding and comprehen- 

» ■ 

slon. The decoding process refers to understanding the phoneme** 

grapheme relationship and involves translation of tKek. printed words 

, • • * ^ I ' ' ■ ' 

Into a representation similar to oral l^ngu^ge. Decoding skills enable 

the learner to pronounce words correctly^ - Comprehension is bieing able 

' ■ ■» • . . • ' ' 

to take meaning from what is written. Smith (1978) talks about It as 

a persOn''s Interaction with his. perceptTons of the Symbols that repre- 

sent language and meaning, and his past experien,ce and knowledge base. 

Daines (1982)|^scribes It as a cornrnunicat ion process. 'Mt Involves 

reconstruct ing. an author's message by using one's prior knowl|gpe rele- 

." ' ■ * ■ 

yant to dally evepts. The knowledge and experience a student brings to 

what he reads! wl 1 1 determine In part how well he can make accurate ' 

predict ions'lind comprehend material" (Daines, 1982, p. 3). 

Although L.D, students have difficulty In learning to "break 
the code" or.'learning to decode words, comprehension ^«ems to be cnore 
complex and Involves more studentis. Lerner (1971 ♦ p. 295) states', 
"Disabilities related to comprehension a many more children than 
disabilities In decoding. Their difficulties may be associated with 
language disability, with poor' attending capacity, or with a de(|^flcit 
In cagnltive and conceptual functioning," 

As a regular classroom tbdcher, a reading special isi and an 
L.D. resource teacher, fh Is researcher has seen many Inactive j^earnlng 
disabled student&*-students who had severe difficulty In reading com- 
prehension and who had difficulty focusing dn tpt salient features of 



material to be teamed or gained from the printed material/ Because; of 
this and the need presented in 1 1 terature^ the goal of thi$ present 
research has been to Identify a reading strategy that could: (1) 
improve reading comprehens^n ; (2) aid teachers in involving their stu- 
dents in the learning i/rocess ; (3) help student's focus their attention 

and organize .Information they are to learn. 

• ■ • . * 

A major strategy that both focuses attention and demands ' that 

the child become Involved in organizing and setting up the learning 

environment is the que'^tionJng skill or strategy. This study focused 



on th6 following question: By providing teachers V/i'th 
instruct ion 9 tail it assist learning disabled stiidents 
attention, increase their Involvement or participation 



question strategy 
n focusing their 
In the reading 



process and increase their reading comprehension? \ ^ 

f . .* . ■ 

Statement of Problem 

The purpose of this Investigation was to study the effect*s pf 

questionirrg strategy Instruction dn t))e involvement and discussion par* 

ticipation of learning disabled stjudents, as well as their reading com^ 

prehension^ The study sought to dietermine if training teachers to ask 

! ■ " " . . ■ 
higher level ques,tlons would produce increased participation or greater 

involvement Ifp the reading and lealrnlng prbces$. 

' ■. • . 

Questions to ^be Answered 
t . • . . , ' , . • . . 

In posing the following research questions?^ It Is understood 

that^comparlsons have been made between an experimental group receiving 

question strategy ^instruction end a control group receiving no Instruc** 

tlon. «An comparisons on teacher and student performance have been made 



between i^retest datfa collectjed prior to question strategy jhstru'ctloh 
and posttest flata col lecte^ following question strategy instructlj^n. 
In addition, student performance at maintenance testing one month 
following pdsttesting was compared with pretext and.posttest data. 

. 1. Did -the group of teachers who received question strategy 
instruction ask njpre ccltical' leveU (I and 11) q'uestlons per^mlnute 
during posttesting than the group of t;^eacherS who did not receive such 
question strategy Insjtr^c^lon? 

2. Old the group of students whose teachers received question 
strategy Instruction respond with moi-e critical level (I and II) answers 
per minute during post and maintenance testing than the group of stu- . 
dentsXtJse teachers did not receive such qu^tlon strategy « Instruction? 

5. Old the group of students whose teachers^recel ved\uestlon 

■» ' . .. 

strategy instruction spend proportionally more discussion time gTving 
■ t ■ 

critical level (\ an(^ \\) answers during the post and maintenance test- 
ing than the group of students whose teachers, did .not receive such ques-* 
t-lon strategy instruction? 

Old the group of students whose teachers received question 
strategy Instruction spend proportional ly' more discussion time In dis- 
cussion participation activities during post and maintenance testing 
than the group of students whose teacheVs did not receive such question 

• # ■ * 

strategy Instruction; . ^ 

■; . ' ' .■ ♦ . ■ 

' . I » 

5. Did the group of students whose teachers received question 
strategy Instruction correct|,y label more qgest Ions on the\»rltten test 
at post and maintenance jtestl^ than the group of students whose teach- 
ers did not retelve such question strategy Instruction? 1i| 



6i Old the grobp of students whose teachers received question 

- \ 

strategy instrucifon correctly answer more written comprehension ques- *• 
tions at post and maintenance telting than the group 9f students whose J 

teachers did not receive such question strategy instruction? 



7. Did the group of students whose teachers recelvexl qM€fetlon 
strategy Instruction generate more appropriate questions based on a 

- ■ ■ ^ : \ ^ 

criteria durlng|post and maintenance testing than the group o^ students 

whose teachers did notreceive such questj6n strategy instruction? 

/ " 

c 

DefinitioiH of Terms 
Comprehl^s I on^ -an understanding of what Is read, ga^n I n^ meaning 
from the text. It ts ''DUl Idlng^rldges bety/een the new and the known' 
(Pearson ^nd Johnson, 1978, p. 24). For the purposes of this |tudy, it 
will tje measured by writing the answers to wri tten questions fol lowl ng 




Higher Levels of Thinking- - for the |s|i(rposes of this study. 



.the student reading a story. ^ 



Bloom's (1956) tax<:>nbmy of thinking wijl be used. Highe^ ^\ 
thinking refer to all levels, abo^ the literal or factual level. (See 



t^vels of 

Table I for definitions, responses, and example of questions.) \ 

Learning Strategles- ^^def Ined-ffs ''technlq^tes wt 1 1 faC\i1ltate * ^ 
the acquisition, 'im^nipulatlon^ Integration, storage and retrieval bfl" 
Informatl^lfi across situations and settings" (Alley >^nd DesTiler, 197,9^ 

p. 13), • . . ' ^ . "' ■ ■ ■ ' \ ■ . : 

' * ■ ' ■ ■. ■ -! ■ 

TICPR (Time Interval Categorical Observation Recorder) - .••T I COR 
ts a mini.computer the size of a small briefcase that was used in the 
collecting of observational classroom interaction between th^ students 



Table 1. Thinking Levels that Translate Into a Hierarchy of Questioning Levels^ 



Knowtedgt (M<tmory) , 
lller^l or • 
Tactuat level . 



Critics! I 
r Comprdhent Ion 
(Translation) 



AppI lent (on 



AnalysU 



Of f Inl t Ion 



The ri>phn^is In, on recall or ll>r 'rtic»nory 
pinccsn, Rp^pontes i^re u^OaMy pre- 
(ilclable because the answers ore re- 
stricted tp the Inforrra.t loi> Stated In 



cted ip 
the tfKty^ 



Tiaiislntlon thinking Is nullc literal 
and uva not l^equlre a discovery of In- 
tricate reUtlorvs, Inipt Icat ions or 
subtle meanings. < V 



Applltaffon is the process of 'tflk Ing pr**-- 
viou'ly acMulrcd Knoivledge -ind comprfhen- ■ 
'slon of Ideas to solv^ proMtNus in a nrw 
or unique situntiorl. This pror.^^*; In* 
volvf?< a minimum of directions or Instruc- 
tion and the QuestlfJns deal v/lth whdfte 
Idcpi. 

-Any»|ysls emphaslze^^t^e brc-iking or 
dfvHIng of giv^in lfifor^»at Inn or mntntlalS' 
Into pnrts. Crwflon words us#jd with 
an^lynU rtres proof, trutlt, fact, renson, 
conclusion, evldcnice, definition, cause* 
effect, comparison, propagan/JaA 



- Responses 



kmple Que^l ions 



nf«iponse«i .to Ihfse questions In- I, 

cluOo thp recall of specific frtcls, - ?. 
trends and methods, 5|)fiHflc Ideas, 

qcnerallratlons, and lerrJithology . •3*' 



Responses t*^ these question^ In- 
clude: (I) The fansl'nt Ion of a . 
fp'jssnqe; (?) An I ntf rpretat loi^^of 
liiterrrlel loHshlps a'mng major. 
IdpAs; |[3l fhf CKtenslo** of Ideas 
to »n,ikf fln inrere-^r** or prediction. 

• ■ 

Wpr»pon5es to-nu«stlons ar iMs 
level rcdu i re Thidcnts to use , 
their hnc^g''ound kno^^ledge, genisrat 

'Informat lti£i and understanding to 

■solve problems. 



.ne<;pcnses rpqul»e! (I) Anplysl'S I. 
of (he elfwnis or iin»\s; (2) The 
anfllysli of r"elat l(»nshlps; ■()) An 
a*iatysl^ oT arrangotie/Vit or orga^Ua- 
tinh; and \M) The df termlnat ion of* 
cause and effect. . - J'. 



Wh,it \"»s the dog's 
lls*t the.v^n^s cviwmnity 
workers help u|. 
. At what te-^perature does 
Walter freeze? 

. Citafttne thr picture and 
teM v/hat you think the 
Story Is abou^. 

. In your own words, explain 
vihflt the qroph Is 'telling 
us. » 

, Srii^the P'Ap o^ ?ng:'lt- 
i.ijsi rate wh're t^^e bus 
ro*Jt*i should, be a^jd Indi- 
cate Vour reasons. 

. R?ad this passage and 
c i r^le al I nou^s . ^ 

, Witch tv/O cn'M*iercials 
^ T.V., doterf*'lr%e how' the , 
^;ifds used tried tp per- 
suade ynu to purchase 
th? product . % 
Exolafn hnw the Viata 
SupnortS your hypothesis 
and ... 



Critical 11 
SynthesU 



Cvaluaklon 



Th>ls process 'brings I'^gelher the v.irlou*. 
j)arti lo^fln ls>ue to fxitm a v^hol.e, a coni- 
bl-olng-cl parts In such a way ns tn form 
a pattern nnt c^nrly evidfnt befo»^e. 
This category produces divergent ^jjjj ^ 
creative thinking. 

tvaluailon.rcaulres, fo s<wi* nrr^nl , nil ' 
llici other categoric). It Includes *w«nKing ' 
judgttients about tfideasft solutions, methods, 
values, etc. ' *m ^ 



Rrfponses i»'rty include: (»l ) The . 
prr.w.hfct Ion of a O'' I H'le ' CO'flflHin I ca- 
tion;. (2) Pr'tdurlloa of a plan or 
prjiposrd set of operations; and 
(3) live derivation of a set of 
«ihs4r/ict« rrlrti ►ons.. " } 



nr'Spiyrfcses wl4l be h.i^ed on Inter** 
nal or exterpnl standards. Any 
Idea or objection ran be evaluated 
In iwo steps! '(I) jfel up stp^d^irds 
or valors; (2) Oet-e*min€ how cloiely 
the Idea meets thoie standards . 



^Ada^ted from Dalnes; 1982; Saqders, 1973 



U^e theie speci f Tent l^ns 
, . . to design a hriuse 
that ^iouid confer \/(* en/»rgy. 
Write an e' ^.iy tel I Ing 
\iVyf '7vni»rlca (s Crtat.'* 



I. Is' the authMf qMoliri<^-l , 
to wrltr^i>n the iubjoct? 
What d^»rs the book f^Jv'eHr 
abbut the flutl>or*<» per- 
ioflnity? 

;2. We devhed stv«hdard|f for 
a qt)od report. Cvaliiate 
today** rerqrV o»in^ 

K tb^se standards. ' 

■ 



ERIC 
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and their teacher. The foHpwIng category variables were created and 

• ' ■ 

collected by the researcher; 

■ • ■ % 

1. Literal questlons- ^are the lowc^r thinking questions. Re- 

sponses to this type of question require students to recognize 

or reicall facts, detfal Is, d»tes, evepts, etc. lncluded"|n 

■ , . ♦ . » ■ ■ ' . 

this category/are yes/no questions. 

Mttlcal I question s — are hl§h^ifr\ level questions* Responses 

to this type questlqn require stud^ts to make Inferences, to 
, . Interpret Ideas such as stating the main Idea In one's own 

words, to cpmi^aire or /contrast Ideas, to extrapolate Ideas from 
. known fact^, to make appi Icatlon of knowledge by solving a^|>rob- 

lem, to determine cause and effecti to show relationships among 
^ ideas. .This level includes B loonies comprehension, apj> Ilea 1 1 on 

and analysis levels. , ' ^ 

3* Critical II quest ions^ -gre the hlifhest level of questions. 

■. ■ t • ■ * ■ 

1^ Responses to this type of q^uestlon requi re students to create 

« something new or to make judgments based oncrlterla. This 

V ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ . ■ 

level Includes Bloom's synthesis and evaluation levels. 
' Affective quest lons^ ^are questions that allow students to 

examine and express their own Interests, attltudas, apprecla- 
tlons, oplnlons)and values In reference to a topic or concept. 

, . Obse rvat t on. "Ttme— the iamount of time that the researcher spent 
taking observational data In the "class room. The observatlooal Instru- 
ment, TICOR, has a built-in timer. The observation time was the 



or 




recorded time from the first questloli asked or comment made after the 
rcjadlng of the selectlpn/story to the end of the last quesrtion. 

Participation* "^ reference of time In the dlscy^sKon when the 
student Is speaking. TICOR used the following categories: a) asking 
questions of teachers or student? for points of clarification or Infor- 
matlpn, or as a comprehension probe; b) answering the teacher's question 
or another student's question; c) reading aloud part of the text to 

swer a question or verify an answer; d) reading one of the questions 
posed by someone else; e). whether the teacher or the student was con- 
ducting the discussion. ' / 

Shared, Con trolled D^lscusslon Groups- '^those discussions wheriu 
the students go through a set procedure asking the questions, analyzing 
the type of question asked» and. where the teacher says nothing besides 
general diirectlons In the beginning. a 

^ " *V. ' " . ' 

Teacher* Control led DIscugsjon Groups — those discussion sessions 

* ■ ' ■ •» * ■ 

where the teacher asked the questions and called 9P the students to / 
respond. . ^ 

■ < 
LImUat Ions 

The major 1 Imitations of this study were: ^ 
1. The treatment (I .e. , workshops) offered to tisachers was an* 
Indliyct means of affecting students 'chan^lF In comprehension 
and parti ci pat Ipr^ The amount eft time and type of jemphasls . 



thai: each teacher devoted to the training could not be cori- 
trol led. 




The treatit|nt was analyzed as a molar variable. It Is unknown 
which of the, new ski lis . of the teachers and students Is most 
responsfWe for any behavior change seen In the teachers or the 

*• • . • • ■ 

■ y . . r ' . . • • • • 

students. i» . ' 

The malntenaj^ce testing may not accurately reflect 9 true mafn-^ 
tenance level sjnce maintenance data were col lected ^only one 
month after post treatment data. 

-The tirtie of^year In which data were collected, especially, -mal 
tenance* observations, may not represent true performance of 
teachers and students. Maintenance data were collected during 
the last two weeks of school, with consJderable competition for 
students" time—assemblies, field trips, sport days, etc. The 

motivation of the teachers and students, for ac^emic actlvlltles 

* I ' 

appeared low. Many of the L. p. teachers /we re so overloaded with 

• ' ■ :\ . ■ • . 

' ■ t . ' . . 

referrals and annual reviews that they wipre\^pjimarl 1y encjaged in 

testing at the end of the school year. Many teachers in both- 

groups did not see their students between post and mat/) tenance 

testing^ , , 

« 

Actual student gains or benefits In terms of coijlprel^ension and 
participat iota may not be realized untl.l the $tuder/t knows how 
to use these techniques automatical ly ^and can ca/l upon them as 

he/she is asked to read a^^new s^ection. / . 

\ • ' ■ • 

The effectseof generalization and/or transfer tp the regular 

classroom setting were not assessed. 



• . N CHAPTER .2 , 

• . * , . 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

, As ther research quest ibtJS posed In Chapter 1 were developed, 

certain areas of the literature review assumed greater significance. 

The first area/presented In this U^ppk of the dynamic features 

of readl^§ comprehension. As the vafJous theories of reading compre- 

■ # \ ' , . . 

hen si on were reviewed^ it was noted that questioning has be^tlLJ'elated 

to comprehension by many theorists. A»y an assessment tool , as a\<direc- 

tive focus /and as an. extender of Information, ques,t ion ing has be6rv 

^ / ^ . ' ' \ ' ■ * • 

viewed as possessing y6 pi^werful potentials This relet ionship of ques* 

f ■ 

tipnin^ to reading yns the second area of emphasis in this review. 

The historical and. current role of questioning comprises the 
third portion of this Chapter. The particular question strategies that 

have been^ successful are detailed, f^e final area considered is the 

^ ' T ^ ■ ■ ■ . 

use of such*technjque$ to Involve learning disabled students as active 

■ ^ . 

participants in the reading comprehension proces'^. , 

' Reading Comprehension 
Wha/t Is reading comprehension? Most models of reading compre- 
hension discuss comprehen&lon as an active process, a dialogue. I?etw^ctn 
^the writer and the readeJ'hwIth the writer presenting Infdrmartlon or 
story line and the reader with a set of percept Ions ^' experiences and 
prior knowledge Interpreting or deriving meaning or understaijdlng from 



' the writer's message (^Hei*ber, 1978; Pearson and Johnson, I978; Taba, 
I965). Hendrhon and^reen (I969, p. l^i) define reading: "Reading Is 

t »•••..;,.■ I V «i 

>1?ftft. jyi^ce of taklng'meaolng In order to construct meaning from, 



e In print." figure 1 Is a preflitallon of a P4aget Ian-based 
. model of leprning that cdn be used within each of the developmental 
.^ stages to^galn a better understanding of the concept of reading compre- 



henslon Artd Its relationship to the various reading comprehension 

' models. . 
'. • . • ' • . 

Ault and VInsel (198O) refer to Plaget'sdescrlptlon of the 
• • ■ ., ■ : s.- . ■ ■ . 

learning process In which th^ organism interacts vSlth the environment 

Pby taking In various perceptions (e.g., vls4jal and auditory cues) and 
acting upon those stimuli which regulate behaviors or Intellectual 
coping. Organization, In their view, refers to thoughts becoming clus- 
tered Into a system of related behaviors. Adaptation Is the other In- 
variant function' that occurs. It ^s composed of two componirits: | ': 
accommodation and asslml laUofi. Theie always occur together. Asslml- 
I at I on can be thoiight of as Incorporating new pieces of Informatlpn ^ 
Into the jM-feady existing mental structures. Accommodation, on the 

■• .x . « ■ - " 

6th^hand, refers to the a^lteratlon of existing structures by contact 
with novel tnformatloo. * ActuaJ ly ^'these two components may be viewed as 

opposing forces: assimilation tries to maintain the current structure 

■■ ■ 

and force change upon the extefnal (new Informa,^ Ion) fof^jpe; ac^commoda'- 

. tlon maintains the external situation and forces change upon the struc*^ 

ture. Plaget has discussed structure In reference to the ''prganlxatlonal 

properties of Intel Vid^nce'' which transcend specific contents (Flavell, 

' • ' ' '■' . ^ • 

1969 1 |> 17). Compr^ehenslon ds art active component of the reading ^ 
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process can be connected with the P I age 1 1 an model as represented In 

.Figure 1 , as Is discussed In the following section. 

^ Pearson and Johhson (]I978), define comprehension as building a 
bridge between the new and the known or as an understanding of what Is 
new In the context of what Is alrefady known. One of the components of 
comprehension 1^ that It Is active. Comprehension Involves a great 
deal of Infjerence making, where Interpretations are made according to 
the reader's ov(iv percept Ions of what the writer Is trying to convey. 
Because of the background and experience the dJrganIsm has had wfth the 
envi ronment,. that organism perceives Incoming Information In ayertain 
way. The pVocess of asslml latlon trle^ to change the Information to 
fit the already existing structure,* The process of accommodation tries 
to take In the new Information as presented and change the existing 
structure. The resulting structure represents the mental process or 
"bridge" t\^t occurs between the neiST and the known Information. ^ 

Pearson and Johnson ha'^e presented a taxonomy of questions 
which are useful In discussing <the relationship between Information' - 
presented In a text and the Information that has to come from a reader' 
store of prior knowledge. . This taxonomy Includes; "text explicit" In 
whtch»the aijswers are on the page (factual recall); "text Implicit" In 
which the answers are^On the page but are not so obvious; and "script 
Implicit", (experfence) In which the, answers are not stated but from 
previous knowledge or experience the reader can make some experiential 
guesses. • ? ' 

Herber (1978) has also described comprehension afi an active 

, thinking process. Smith and Oe?;hant (In Herber,; 1978, p» 10) state, 



\ "For learning to'^'become the full property of the learnerN^e must use 

" > . . i 

them. So long as his knowledge is a passive thing, it Is immature and 



^ « 



impermanent. Its'maturatlon dit^Y}em^"'6n its active use in new situa-' 
tions.^ . Herber feels this new information is applied tp previous ideas 
and experiences to determine if there Is corroboration or contr^djction 
Again the process of accommodation or assimilation can be observed. 

Herber Indicates that the components of comprehension are on 
three levels: decoding symbols (what the author said); Interpreting 
meaning of the symbols (what the author meant by what was said) ; and 
applying ideas derived from symbols to new relationships beyond what 
.was written. i ~ 

Dailies (1^2) states that reading is a process that goes on 
internally \t\ the mental Structure of the organism, as Ptaget has sug- 
gested. Meaning does not *exi St In symbols themselves bqt rather It 
exists /in the minds of the wri ter and reader and in the meaning they 
togethe^yittribute to such syjnbols. Background experience Is an essen- 
tial failor In enabling a sjtudent to explore and interact with the en- 
vlronmei^t;;ahd to establish a sense of predictiabi 1 i ty in dealing with 

■ ■ ^-.^ ■ • 

tlie world; The Icnow ledge and experience that a reader brings to what 
Is read will determine In part how we 1 1 accurate predictions can be 
made ., and the material comprehended, 

N. B. Smith. (1963) explains the word comprehension \s a blanket 
term that covers a whole area of thopght setting processes In reading. 
The emphasis is upon thinking skills in reading, .Thinking skills em^* 
brace eva1i,^ting,Judging'» imagining, reasoning and problem solving. 
She categori268 comprehension In terms of thinking de.mands. Literal 



comprehension Is a direct Idea stated In the l!ext. Interpretation, re- 
quires skills Ih supplying or anticipating meanings hot. stated directly. 
Critical reading Is any reading I h which thinking is done, e.g., per- 
sonal Judgment, evaluation on the quality or' value of something. In 
her more recent work. Smith added an additional comprehension category: 
the creative level. As taxonomies are examined, the way Smith charac- : 
terlzes this level compares to the synthesis description In other 
taxonomies (Dalnes, 1985). 

» . ■ ■ * ' ■ 

F. Smith (1978) describes comprehension as the extraction of 
meaning from text, pr*. as the reduction* of uncertainty. Components of 
comprehension as viewed by Smith Include words that are part of surface, 
structure or the ^ys leak representation whether written or spoken.,. 
Meaning Is part of the deep structure at ^he semantic or cognitive 

level* ' \ . 1 

j, ■ _ ■ — " * 

The potential Informatl veness of a isenten.ee lies In the 
extent to which It will reduce uncertainty In the listen- 
er, while the degree to which the receiver comprehends a , 
sentence lies In the number of alternatively that are 
eliminated. Such a theory of meaning Implies that one 
cannot discuss t(te !'meanlng" of a sentence as such, but 
only It^ meaning to a particular listener (Smith,' 1978, 

35). . . • 

I . ■ ■■' ■ ^ V 

\Accordlng to Smith, every aspect of reading can be seen as 

(process of categorisation. As he dlsc^sse-s learning and knowledge, 

^ ■ ■ ■ I . 

he describes three 'aspects of leernlngj I 

' *■ f I '■■ * , 

1. Establishment of new categorlesi' » 11 

2. Developittent of relations among ^categories 

3. Refinement of rules for the allocation of eventk to 
categories. 




of eventi, 1 



This perception of the Importancp of the process of categorlzatldn tl) 



1 



reading Is in part tied to the Plagetlan modeil and tKe give and take 
of assimilation and accpnvnodatlon. The expahding or broadening qf 
categorliBs represents a change In the structure. This chalige links 
the nlw Information with the known Information equaling a modification 



■ i 



of structure and future perceptions. " • 

Questioning In Relation to Reading 
What ly^ the relationship of quest I on I hg to reading comprehen-* 
sfon? As eachof the comprehension definitions and components was 
reviewed, a link to the Plagetlan learning mod^l, emerged; Many of the 
definitions In the varlou^ reading models contained the term critical 
thinking as it suggested reading as an active thinking process'. The 
Plagetlan model points to continual interaction betweer^ the organism 
and the environment. Crit Ical^^Hjnklng as a part of the process of ^ 
comprehension requires the active modification of structure described 
by Plaget. . . 

Educators have claimed that the major goal of educ-atlpn should 
be to reach children how to think rather than what to thirtk. There Is 
little evidence, however, that direct instruction In the thinking 
process takes place In schools (Raths et a\. ^ \SSy)\ /iecause educators 
believe that thinking is important in learning and there J s an Inherent 
relationship between tht.n((ind and learning (Guilford, t)956)> effective 

\ .■ , I /' ' \ f ' ' 

teachers feel a responsibiTity tq contribute to th^ cONgnitive develop** 
ment of their students. One of the most Complex of cognitive. activities 



Is reading. Through the reading- p races s\ teachers h^ye sought to 
develop thinking skills. . . 

• . In order to promote^^he development of thinking ski I Is In thefr 

students, teachers need t/be aware ^of the levels' bf cognitive thinking. 
•With this awareness comes the ^eed for the development of aoclvltles 
that win Initiate the highest, most challenging cognitive thinking. 
One of thfe most^f requently used techniques In the classroom Is question- 
ing (Guszak, 1972). Tfte question serves a number of purposl^. The 
question can assess what background Information ^he reader has brought 
to the reading selection. The question can direct the reader to "think 
about" the most salient features of the story In general or some specif- 
ic feature of the story. The question can define the relationship the . 
author wlshe^ to bring to the reader's attention. Questions , and 
questlon*asklng seem to. stimulate classmates tVfnean I ngful Interaction. 
The question can-be used to s.tlmiilatc class discussion. Some ail vantages 
of such a discussion group are listed by Carln and Sund (1971): 

1. Tends to produce more sustained variety and enriched responses 
both from Individuals and^ f rom a greater variety of children; 

2. Stimulates volunteering by more students; ^ 

' 3. Contributes to more group cooperation than a written exerclste 
or oneAon-one questioning; ' . V 

^1." Approaches, •a more real I st>e^oc I al si tuation; 

*• ' ♦ t ■■'■I. 

5. Minimizes the tendency towards telicher-dprnlnated lessons; 

6. Places the burden for active learning upon the student rather 
than upon, the teachers^ • " 

7« Increases flow Ideas and avofds fragmenting discussions. 



Schwartz and Sheff (1975) Indicate an additional btfnef It of 
questioning and groupf or class discussion— a chance for each child to 
brainstorm Ideas, Hunklns (1976, p. ^) further advises the use of the 
questions: "Questions serve^to fdcus student functioning and^provld/ 
a means for deitermlning relevant from Irrelevant Information and for 
pointing up major'relatlonshlps among Information as well as creating 
new Insights and as-sesslng the resul ts of 'InquI ry ." > 

Schwartz and Sheff (1975, p. 150) state thft comprehension Is a 
"thinking and reasoning process where multiple skvllls are employed In 
concert." The questioning strategy In partnershi p wl th other comprehen- 
slon techniques seeks to develop these thinking and reasoning skills. 

Thfr"Role of Question- Strategies 

^ • . ■ I 

What has been the role of questioning In the classroom, and how 
have questions been used? 

Researchers are not In agreement about the ndtura of successive 

' .■ * ■ . 

'levels of difficulty of human thought (Bloom, 1956; Plaget. In Sund, 

1976; Smith, 1963; Taba, I965), but many have spught to define, the 

V- ■. . - 

thinking process with constructs such as Bloom's (1956) taxonomy. Bloom 
presented six levels of thinking as comprising the cognitive domain: 
knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis and evalua- . 
tlon. Sanders (I966) has^sbught to help teachers ascertain th* lev61 
of questions, used In their own classroom. Oalnes (1982) has succinctly 

n{>ted appropriate responses made at each level (see table 1, page 7).;^, 

■ ? ■ ^ 

"Educators generally agree that iteachers should ^mphaslze the 
development of students* skill In critical thinking rather than In 



learning and recall in^^ facts (Aschner, 1961 ; Carner/ )§63; Hunkins, 
1366). Yet^research spanning mo^e than a half century' indicates that 
teachers' questions have emphasized facts" (Gall, 197i>(» p. 712) . 

^ ■ \\ ■ . 

The many studies that have been conducted on. jte^chers' ques- 
tioning practices have fairly consistent finding?., These studies point 
out-that most questions a'Iked (62-^791) are on the literal leve,1 or the, 
lowest level of cognitive thinking (Guszak, 1|72; Lucking, 1975). 
Guszak (1972) reported a sturdy in which he f#und that children were 
best at'' answering the kir\ds of .qQestions that;. teacli(9rs asked most 
often. Teachers tended to.ask direct "titeral" ccimprehenston**lITiestions 

.1 I 

about four tlme^ as often as Inferential or Interpretive questions. 

Hansen and Pearson (I98O) conducted a study concferning the 

t - ■ ■. ' ' 

effects of Inference training and practice on children's comprehension. 
It was concluded that instruction and practice had direct positive con- 
sequences on children's reading 6om|>rehenslon wPth this second grade 
group of children. 

Few reiiearchers have explored the relationship between teachers 
questions and student outcomes. Hunkins *^19669 1968) research was 
designed to determine whether the type of question bears any relation- 
ship to student achievement. Two groups bf sixth-grade students worked 
daily for a month on sets of qilestions which ^re based dn a social 
Studies text. In one group the que^tlqns stressed knowledge or facts 
and in the other group, the questions stressed analysis and e^tfaluatlon. 
Question types were defined in terms of Bloom's, taxonomy. Hunkins. 
found that the analysis-evaluation group earned significantly higher 



stores on a specially constructed posftralnlng test than did students * 
who answered questions that stressed knowledge. 

Gallaglier (1965) provided some .evidence tpf support the hypoth- 
esis that the (Pupil's expressive thought level Is dependent upon the 
teacher's level of questioning. Cole and Wllltdms (1973) provide 
'empirical support for the coVicept that the characteristics of pupil 
responses are significantly re)ated to the leTJ^l of teacher questions. 

Lucking (1975) reported that hierarchically ordered questions ~ 
lead to significantly more Inf^rpretatlonal responses. This study also 
looked at students and grouped thdim in high and low; reading ability 
groups as it examined favdrable or unfavorable attitudes towards read'^ 
ing. At the end of the study, it; was concluded that there was a rela^^^^. 
tionship between higher order questions being aj^ked and a more positive 
attitude toward reading regardless of the students' beginning attitudes 
or reading level. 

Enokson (1973) used both a simpl if ied Itaxonomy based on Bloom's 

taxonomy and on Gui 1 ford's Model. oC Intellect (questions built around 

') . 

the concept of convergent and divergent thinking) as .he looked at re* 

' ■■ • ■ ■ 

sponse tevels. Enokson found differences in response levels «^d coii- 
eluded: ''It seems logiQ^l* therefore, that aVorkIng knowle/ge of the 
simplified teacher question classification mode^l would be a first step 
\n tralnthg teachers to question their studen.ts more effectively" 
(Enokso^i, 1973, p. 29). • 
' , With the%je findings, It can be cbncluded that the role of . 
questlonlitg Is a slgnMicant^one In the classroom. Traditionally, 



however*, d$ noted in the beginning of this section, most questtbns ^Iced 
in t^he. classroom, require the^Jo^est level of thinidng In response. 

The;se results and others (Ounlcln and Bldfie, 197^; Ryan, 1973) 
have demonstrated a need for teacher Instruction In the use of higher 
levfel questions!, ~ « 

* ' Successful Questioning Strategies ^ 

What partiaular strategies have been successful? The placement 

^ ' ' ' ' ' 

of the' quiest ions, the types of questions a sited and the generation of 
questions by")itudents have been among the most successffil of the ques- 
tiontng strategies* 

Placement of the Questions * 

Perhaps the most researched area concerning questioning strat^ 
egtes has been where to place the questions (prior to reading, in the 
midd1e»^or at the end of the text). Pl^icement of the questions is being 
discuss^ed as a strateg^^J^ learning since li meets the requi rement in 
the Alley and DeshTer (1979f P« defini't^oh of learning strategies: 
''Techniques that will facilitate the acqufsition, nf^^rHp inte*- 
gration, storage and retrieval of information across situations and 
settings.'' As this definition is examined , It is apparent that the 

t> ■' 1 

placement of the questions at variolas parts of the story qualifies as 
a strategy. It seems to enhance specific memory and .(}uality Of under- 
'Standing. . . ■ , 

^ A number of studies have found that questioning students has a 

facilitative effect on recall. Position and type of que$tl0(i are in- 




\ 



volyed In this effect. ' \ 



23- 



Shavelson, Berliner, Ravltch, and.LoedIng (197^), Investl-' 
gating the type and positioning of questions for a prose 
selection, found that those students I th low vocabulary 
scores would score significantly better when- assigned to 
textual' material that had higher-order questions (those re- 
quiring deepetr processing, such as comprehanston, applica- 
tion, or analysis) positioned after" ^he- passage. 
Consequently,. 1 t Was found that the kinds of questions posed 
had a direct effect' upon the, responses el tci ted. i LaPorte 
and Voss (1975) haye indited that the,^retentiorA of prose 
over, a one-weeit period is enhanced by th'e presentfit^on of 
coiiTpletlQQr-type questions and feedback ImniedTately following 
the presentation of information to' be learnfe^U^ In contrast, 
RIckards (1976) found that conceptuaT prequest ions for prose 
material provided the best method for facilitating delayed 
recall of events an3 the organization of lijiToVniatlon to be 
maintained within the structure of memory (ttK^^d Hresko, 
1981, p. 67). 



Types of Questions * 

Reid and Hresko ()98l) point out t\\^t the Issue of placement 
might also be associated w I th , the type of question a'sl^t^/ Schal lert*s 
(1976) study suggested that subjects who had to deal with prose passages 
on a semdi)tlc level h^d greater retention of the passage than those who 
dealt with the passage on a non^semant Ic level. The theory on which 
this study was based Is 'from Lockhart and Cralk^s (1972) model. 
Lockhart and Cralk's original condeptjon predicts a direct relationship 
between deptlv of processing arid the strength of the memory trace. Here, 
depth of prfcessing refers tb a hierarchy of stages thiif6ttgh which in- 
coming stffmut I are processed, where preliminary stages Invdlve the 

Is of phystcaT featur*^ and later stages are G(^i:efned with the 

flPlraction;of meanl.n^}-.- | | ■ '■■ " 

" , ■" ' N . ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

Watts and Anderson's (1970 study looked at the effect of three 

tyt^es of inserted questions on readying comprehension. Students who 

answered Inserted application qu<H\tlons during reading demobs tra tad «a ^ 



j4H\tions during read 



• ' ' ' t ■ ■' " /'■''■." 

"striking superiority oh both the repeated and alternate application 

questions" (Watts and Anderson, /I??! » p< 390 • The authors ,6eileved „ 

that answering appl teat Ion ^questions faci 1 1 tated * later performance by 



encouraging students to propess^the content tjf the Instruction more* 
thoroughly^ In fact to transform It, In the effort tp ^pply It with a 
new situation. \ 

Because the Issue of type of question alon^ with the Issue of* 
position was rarely divided, conflicting results concerning the effec-* 
tlveness of the position of the question are numerous. Reld and iHresko 
(1^8i) suggest using a variety of c|uest Ions positioned In a variety of 
places In the text. » The fact remains that this type of placement seems 
to help students focus on the material read and become more Involved In 
the comprehension process. ^ 

Student Generated Questions 

Who should be aslcing the questions? Teachers have used ques^- 
tions to focus thinlcing as well as'to ch6cl< general comprehension. 
Should questioning be the t«achers' tool? "A growing body of research 
exl!j|s which Indicates that students attain higher levels of thinking 
when encouraged to develop skill In asking their Own questions and when 
provided with more q|iportunItIes for dialogue with classmates about the 
questions posed and conclusions derived from Information" (Carin atid 
Sund, 1971, p. 39). • 

Anderson's (197&) review of the'rese^rch On study techniques 
indicates that a coml^ination of reading, and generating quesitlons from 
the material Is ah effective* technique for ensuring better comprehension, 



Models.of studying which Include prereadlng, reading, and postreading 
prpvlde-onevexplanatlon for this effectiveness. '^Asking questions before 
one reads helps to set the purpose related to thfe study session. During 
reading, the reader^an c^tlnMally check predictions and know whajt . 
shouid be asked next. After rjeadlng, this strategy can help bredk the 
material Into smaller units and provide a self-check on comprehension 
of the material^ Anderson sufjports the thesis that active Involvement 
In the learning process Is ylta I for education to be meanlhgfuK^'***V^ 
Slqger (1978) describes Ruddel I '5 adaptation of label's qucstlon- 
Ing strategies and proposes a strategy for teaching students to «sk % 
.their own questions. Donlan and Singer (1979) report on their study 
that measured three methods of proposed questions aimed at Improving, 

■ • • - 

comprehenfilon^ teacher prepared questions^ student (i^repared preposed 

*•■ ^ . ' • . \' 

questions and schema self -preposed questions (emboijying teacher-* 

specified limitations within which students prepared questlonii). It 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

was found that when teachers preposed the quesj^lons, comprehension 

tended to be. narrowed because students focused on passages' related to 

those questions. When students preposed the questions, their questions 

were sometimes digressive, I rrelevaht and encouraged attention only to 

question-related passages. Best results were found^wtth the schenria 

se,lf -preposed techniques rn which students generated preposed, story 

- ■ ■ • * ' " < ' '■ ' 

specific qi^estlpns based bti a Schema of content-general cjuest Ions. 

■ . ■ . . , ■ . r'.V " ■ ■ ■ ■ 

These types of questions tended to focus the ready's 'attention on 
pasil^Banswerlng questions that were pertinent and relevant to thos6 
asked on a content-valid cpmprehen8loi% test. "Students who have the. 
skill and commitment' to question themselves, their leaders* and the " . 




basic assumptions of -sociai and poi itict:i systa'ms are more iikeiy, as 

' .' • • * 

aduits,,to be able to find yiabie soiutiohsjto the world's pressing ^ 

_ . , • a' • 

problems since tlie questions we asic profoundly influence our conclusions 
and actions^' (Hunlcins, " 1976, p: xiii).. 

Ricl<arids (1^76, p. 621) stated that, "Some researchers (Ausubel 
, 1982; Campbell «nd Borlcb» 1973; * Sanders, 1973; 
ShAyelson ef^al., .197^) have found ^hat those who score lowpn tests of 
verbal ability (presumably poor readers of some kind)" benefit dispro» 
portibhately more from advance organizers and high level c|^uestions than ^ 
Chpse who score high on such tests." ,j . 

Andre and Anderson (1978) found that comprehension improved 
aft;er training students to ask questions, and they also discovered that' 
student, generation of questions during study is more effective for lower 

than^higher verbal abi I ity students. Of course, one major benefit in 

« , . '• ■ ■ . ■ ' 

^liavlng students asH th6lr^>wn questions is the Involvement In the subj* 

'1 - . . . ■ ■ . 

J^Qt ijnatter or story th^t must come when making up questions. 

^ The qiial I tV; of student questions becomes, an *lssue. Alley and 

Deshler (1979) suggest thafr the students must be able to Identify the 

. ^ ^ ' 'J 

type of ^questions- they<,.dre asking so that they can evaluate If those 
' • * 

questions are significant and at a higher cognitive level. Hunklns 

* ' • '* I- 

(1976) not only suggests that the students be able to identify and label 

' * ' " ■ . ■ *♦* 

the type of questions asked, but th^y be able to use the full gloom's 

taxonofrty wltti all its» (I e^vels when, label ing. " ' 

■ ■' I g ■ _ . 

' \ Raphael and Pearson (19C^2) state that giving metacogni tive 

t ^ 

ti^aining Jn question answering was an important component in observing 
higher performance on text based questions. ' 



. ' . ... 27 
"Mills et al. (1980) suggest that the way to teach students to 
ask higher level questions Is to train teachers to develop a question-* ' 
Ing frame of, reference with tfhe I r students. They suggest further re- 
search that i|lght Invol^ training students In the use of ,the same ' 
cognitive classification system as Is used by the teacher. Th|i, 
teaclier/training, student/training approach offers a two-fold advantage: 
(a) mutual reinforcement for teachers and. students to engage in higher 
level discussions., (b) reduction of the length of time It takes students 
to catch on to the higher cognitive discussion situation. * 
« T®d^hl^9 Students to ask thai r own quest I oni^ encourages I nvolve** 

ment In the learning process. Teachij^ them to eval^uate and assess the 

• ' ■■ ■ • ■ ■ i" 

level of the questions they ask develops a str^egy that aids them 
beyond the ^classroom. ~ .' 

s Questioning and Related strategies : 
' with le arning Disabled Students 

Can questioning strategies involve the learning disabled 
"inactive" student 5&s an active participant In the 'reading comprehen- 
sion process? ' . ' ^ ^ 

Wong's (1979b) study with learning disabled'.students in reading 
comprehension has indicated that questioning strategics lire effective.. 
Her r^Sarch with fifth grade L.D. students investigated whether or not 
the use of questions would Increase learn Ing 'disabled children's com- 
prehension and retention of main Ideas tn a glvej;^ story. It appears 
that the questions preceding rtspective target stories directed the 

learning disabled children to search for Important Information as they 

*• j' ' , . ■ . • 

read. This seemed to substantiate the prediction that questlonliig 



could and did lead L.D. students to bacome actively Involved In their 
own learning. 

fh Torgeseri's (1977, 1980) research 6n memory, It hal^been con- 
cluded t\\at L.D. students can perform more effectively when prompted by 
a questioning activity. / 

In terms of reading and quest ion'Ing, few studies have been 

/ ■ -v 

completed with L.D^ students. Schwartz and Sheff (1975) point out the 
characte|l sties of passive readers. Passive readers, like "Inactive" 
L.D. students, for many reasons have grown to expect little meaning 




fro(n,what tn*>k<read. ^ 

1. They do not apply their experiential background to assimilate 
new l^earning. t ■ • 

2. They have approached reading quite unaware oC why they are 
having difficulty. * 



t 



The learning strategy approach which''*^*#ficompasses qqpstioning 
strategies ..Is the teaching of specific techniques or rules that can 
help students cope with the demands of t1ie classroom. A learning 
strategPes model of instruction for teaming disabled adolescents is 
desij^ned to teach the students ;how to learn rather than to teacM spe- 
cific content. The adage, "Glve'n|ie a fish, and I can eat for a day. 
Teach me to fish and I can eat for a tIfetKne" (Alley an^ Deshler^ 

I . ■ * ' ' '* ■• . 

197d» p« 13) appl ies ;to the learning strategy model* ^ 

The ''how to ledrn'* focus of learning strategies parallels the 
recent me^^^gnttion literature (6row| and Pallnscar» 1982). Meta^ 
cognition has beefi referred to in terms of two main deflnitlpns; CD 



knowledge 'about cognltlonj U), regulation of cognition. Knowledge • 
aboMt' cognition fnvpl yes conscious access to one's own cogrxltlve opera- 
tlonis.and reflection about those of other** Regulation of cognition 
Involves preplanning and control, monitoring, testing, revising and 
checking outcomes. Alley and Deshler (1979) have Indicated that L.D. 
students can be taught questioning strategies although" unless rem'lnded 
or cued they might not automatically use the appropriate strategy. 

. Bos and Flllp's (I982) study Indicated that learning disabled 
students were not deficient In comprehension monitoring but failed to 
spontaneously adopt task-approprla|e strategies. \t further Indicated 
that learning disabled students can be activated to produce these task- 
appJroprlate strategies with relatively mlnl'mal tralnlhg or cueing. The 
students In those groups who were being cued tp use comprehension moni- 
toring were able to detect text Inconsistency and text confusion*. 

' Recent research at the University of Kansas. Research Institute • 
with learning disabled adolescents has emphasized questioning and read- 
Ing comprehefislon. Horl's (1977) research demonstrated that adolescent 
L.p. students could use a questioning strategy (ReQuest reading phoce- 
dure developed by A. Man2o,Jl969) to^enhance reading pomprehenslon as 
wf 1 1 as to Increase the "quality of their questions. 

Multfpass (Schumaker et al., 1982) Is a learning strategy used 
to Improve comprehension and designed to. enable students to gain Infor- 
mation from textbooks. .Questioning as a process Is A^major component. 
Multipass Is an adaptation of Robinson's (19^6) SQ3R methods .''(a) a • 
q\jlck survey (S) of the chapter (Pass 1); tb) a second pass through ' 

' .* * ' ■■ > ■ ■ ■ ^ 

the chapter where the student turns subtitles' Into questions (Q), 



reads to locate the answer to the quest Ion , recites (R2) , and- 
makes notes of the answer (Pass and (c) a final review (R3) of the 
material (^liss llj)" (Schumaker et al., 1982; pp. 295-296). Using the 
Iteps of acquisition and qarefully teaching the steps of Multipass to 
^Ight secondary students, It was concluded that fcarning disabled stu- 
dents can be taught to use a cd|nplex learning strategy. Their grades 
In tests covering textbook material Improved markedly. • 
i:.^ Torgesen (1977) has effectively summarized the current flUite on 
the ••T?tai^lve learner" In saying that the lea riving disabled students 



It Is felt that 
can and do relate to th 



(1) lack the^^^ 11 ty ^Jto know how to recognize tl|B I r own abilities; (2) 
lack the abl 1 Ity\U) recognize the demands of. the task; (3) lack the 
knowledge and confloence that they need to plan and to accomplish the 
task, I.e., lack of goal directedness; and .(i») lack the realization 
that It Is necessary td seek strategtes to mal^e tasks easier. , 

.the research shows that questioning strategies 
reading comprehension process.' However, this 
I relationship has not bien demonstrated with -the learning disabled popu- 
lation. Very few studies have been conducted with the elementary 
^learning disabled students using the questfontng strategy. A substan- 

tlal amount of research needs to be completed'' before generalizations 

■ ■ ' ■ ,, . 

can be made concerning the efficacy of questioning strategies for 
fearnlhg disabled s,tudents. . iv 

- y ■ ■ * . ■ • ■ • 



CHAPTER 3 ' M 

• *^ DmeW OF THE STUDY 

The major purpose <Jf this study was to determine the effects of 
question strategy instruction on the instructional methods utilized by 
L.D. resource teachers In teaching L»D. students. Student participation 
and reading comprehension were the twO; variables examined in thl*s two 
group, Independent sample design with 'repeated measures. This research 
had a dual focus: a teaeher-tra I ning component referred to as Part I 
and a student participation and comprehension component referred to as 
Part II. * . 

The basic objective fo^ the t;eacher training component i^s to 
investigate whetheA teachers could r^isc thel/ ov^n level of questioning 
during discussion oft assigned reading material from a literal or factual 
levet to a higher cognitive level ofqucstlonlng. The basic purpose of 
.the student component\was to Investigate tha students' reading comp re- 
hensjon of narrative stories as well as to observe the students' ability 
tp participate In the dbcusslon followlpflr-the reading of a narrative 
story, to label «|uestlon^ that, accompanied the story as either fatt-. 
Inference or opinion questions^ and finally, to spnerate their own 
questions based on specific criteria. 

This chapter presents a description of the pilot study and a 
discussion o/ the subjects, materlatv, procedures, scoring systems, and 
data analysts usad In the main study. 



Pilot Study . I 

A ' L . _ , . 

The pilot study was conducted primarily to examine the rell- 
ability of a data collecting Instrument, TICOR (see main study for 
d/tailed description), and the alupropr lateness of the various stories 
and accompanying comprehension questions for the three phases of the 
main study. 

Subjects 

■ - ■ ■ .1 ■ • \ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Five randoiply selected L.D. reso,urce\ teachei^ In a district 

other than the district used for the main stiidV were utilized. In the 

■ ■ \ ' ■ 

pilot study. The students weri 18 fifth and Sixth graders assigned to 

.. . ■ . • V , • ■ 'i- . 

these teachers' resource rooms. These students had been Identified as 

' ' ' ■ 

learning disabled with reading comprehension ajS a primary area of weak- 

^ :. : ■ ■ . 

ness noted on ,thel r Individual Education Progi/ams. 

\Procedurer / ^ 

\ The pilot study lasted for five weeks AH teachers arvj ?tu* 

\ ^ ': ■ ■ ■ . 

dert^ts were assessed during the flrs^, second, fourth and fifth wieks. 

InseWlce training of the teachers v;^s conducted during the third week. 

Each a^sessm^t week the researcher went into each classroom for three 

days an^ recorded the Interaction between tKe teacher and students 

■\ . . ■ ■ ' , .■ ■ ■ 

during th«;, d I scuss Ion periods that followed 'the students' reading of a 

narrative story. Twenty-three different stories were used. All 

Stories were on a third grade level of reading, within th^ range of 

reading ability of the students, light Stories of 550-650 words weVe 

used for the written reading comprehension assessment. The fourth day 



of each we^k the students were asked to take a written reading compre- 
hensijpn test following ;the rea/JIng of a story. Jhe first week, the 
students were asked to/ read two stories. They read one of the stories, 
answered questions ab^^ut It, apd labeled the types bf questions asked. 
The students then read a second story and were asked to make up their " 
own questions. Aftef the first week of testing. It was evident that' 
thi students were uriable to read two stories and respond to them in a 
30 to 4p minute se&'slon. In subsi^ent weeks, ,'they read one story, 
generated their ow/i questions concerning the story and th^ labelled 
and answered the dues t Ions of the researcher about the story. Three 
types of questlonis were targeted: factual,! Inferential, ind opinion. 
In addition, the/students evaluated the story for Interest level. 

All teaoWrs attended a one day jnservlce during the third week 
In which they w^re taught levels of questions, ways to Involve students 
In analyzing questions and teaching students to betome the discussion . 

■ ' . ' ' ■ ' ■ . 

leaders. No assessment was conducted during this third week. 

Based on the written reading comprehension test, taken on the 
fourth day of weeks one, two, four and five, three types of scores were 
obtained; nuriA^er of questions generated, number c>f questions answered 
correctly, and number of questions labelled accurately as to type. The 
results of thp pilot study showed significant differences at the .05 
level between -pre- and post-trelning In the students' ability to answer 
comprehension questions. Informal analysis Indicated that the Increase 
In trtudents' ability to generate quesfiilons was primarily the result of ' 
Improvement In asking factual questions. 



Results and ImpUcatlons 

The Implications of the pilot study assisted Ih deterjTtlning the 
foMowlrtgprocedural decisions Implemented In ^th^ main stuliy: 

1. Of the eight stories Used In assessing reading comprehension, f 

■ ■» . / . 
two^were eliminated, one due to the third grade celling effect 

noted for one child iund one due to ambiguous questions. These 

two stories were not used In the main ^tudy. . 

• ' . ■ ■ • 

2. It was determined that a five day measurement period was more 
appropriate than four days. An 'addl tlOnal day of testing was 
added to the procedures of the main study. 

3. Nine of 15 stories were determined to be equaT In reading 
18vel, of similar construction and student Interest, and proi 
duf^ed similar ease In discussion outcomes "iis measured by 
TICOR*. Six of the eight testing s tori eis proved to be stmllar 
In reading level , length and construction. ^ 

4 

k. New observational variables were added to the "program" that 
. TICbR recorded. One, main level, .affective, was added In the 
types of questions a&ked. Questions like "How did It make y6u 
feel >/hen the horses were mistreated?" didn't seem to fit l-nto 
any of the exist l;|| categories. Ulso theY>dlf'6'' "s^dent 

* reads the text to answer a question'^ was added. r 
5. One particular strategy taught during the Inservlce, studertt 

Involvement, excited .the teachers to such a liolnt that fbur of 
the fl>ve teachers uised either shared control or student dohtroj; 
of the discussion session. In other, wordsV students were ^ 




/■ 35' 

groups. This resulted J n|a drar(iatic drQp fn the number of 

■■ ■ i ■■ , ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ 

questions asked by the teacher because the students were asking 

the qOettfons and|dlrectlng the discussion. For this reason, a 

.. 5tIpuld*tlon in the litaln study (after treatment) was thai? "at 

least one of the three days of discussion must be teacher con- 

dacted." i ' . 

•■• • • % 

Main Study 

The results and Implications of t^e pilot study helped to deter- 
mine changes In methodology and procedure for this research. This 

section discusses the subjects, materials ar|d instrumentation, proce- 

■ • ■ . ■ ■ i • ■ • . • • 
diires , ^utl Ine of workshops, scoring of data, and .analysls-^of idata. 

' "■ ■ ' ■■ ; ■ 4 ■ • 

Subjects 

i y . ■ ' 

Part I Teacher Training Component , Twenty randomly selected 
resource teachers employed by a large'urban southweste,rn school district 
were selected to participate in this study.' The school district serves 
the majority of students In the city. , This dlstrlct|perves over 8,000 
special .education students. Approximately f^OOO. students are In re*' 
source classes In elementary schools and iare served by Bl resource 
teachers^ ' / 

From the podi of 8t elementary resource teacbers In the school 
district, ij20 teacher!^ were randomly selected. ' Those teachers selected 
were contacted to see If they had at least three learning disabled stu* 
dent;s who were In the fifth or sixth grades and who met .the specific 
student Criteria. 

■ . , ;. r ..... . . ."■ ■■ ■'. : ■ i. • . 



4 Each tfischer'was contacted by the researcher and asked if he/she 

would be $11 ling tO'partlctpate In a study dealing with reading coifipre" 
hension. Th& teachers were taJd of the five weel<6nd workshops to be 
held as part of the study. If they were unable to make this time com- 
mitment (experlmenta) group stipu>ati6n), the alternative (control gr^up 
stlpi^lation) was presented. )f any of the teachers did not wish to 
participate under el ther .condi tion , t^e researcher randomly selected . 
another teacher from thei original teacher group until ten teachers were 
Identified for each group. 

in one building, when it was determined th^t thie resource te^ach' 
ei; did not have at least three fifth or sixth gradk stljdents having 
reading comprehension difficulties, the L.D. self-cbhtalned teacher was 
introduced to the researclier because of the high level of Interest of 
the princi pal . This one self-contained teacher, who ma.instr^amc^most 
of her students during the day except for reading, had more than three 

' ' . ■ • 

of her students who met the crlter-ia. This teacher became one of the ^ 
t^n experimental, teachers selected. 

The researcher contacted 31 teachers before finding ten teachers 
for each group. The expejl'imental group A|. w^as told of the three day 
observation procedure and the specific dates of the f I ve, weekend wo/l^- 

shops. (Objectives and content will be discussed In a following sub-" 

.\ ^ ■ ' " , ' ■ 

section*) Those In Group Aj received three hours of graduate credit in 

special Education from the University of Arizona for the workshops and 

related activities.,^ The control group A2 was told of the observation 

^ prclcedure and the one-day insery ice that would be provided after the 

completion .of data col lection. ** • ' 



, Table 2 i rid t cotes the characteristics of both the experimental 
■/ ■ ■ , . ■ ■ ■ 

A| and control A2 groups. This in{prmat Ion was gathered at the conclu- 
sion of the data collection by means of a questionnaire (Appendix A). ^ 



Table 2. Teacher Characteristics of Experimental and Control Groups 



Teacher Characteristics 



Groups ^ 

Av Experimental ; A2 Control 
1 N^IO / N^IO 



A 



Education 

L.D. certified 
Master's degree 
Master's degree plus 

1 1 or more hours 
Second master's " 
Educational specialist 

Teacher Experiences ^ 

Tot^l te^tfchJng years— range 
' I ••-mean 

, Years In L.D, resource^-^mean 

Ch ronQ Ibg I ca l age- - range 
, . --mean 



10 
10 

7 
1 

0 



1-26 

17 
8.2 

2i»-60 
kk 



Average sajary* ^ . over $2^,000 

vReading courses beyond B. A. --mean ^.1 



10 
8 

k 

3 
1 



1-35 
15 

V 6.8 

26-60 
i»2 



over $2 A. 000 
i».0 



^QMestjonngi re--cei 1 ing effect on salary $26,000 or rtiof-e 



id' 

ERIC 



. 52 



•L,aJ.... ..V... 



' These characteristics listed indl-cate that the teachers In both 

. ♦ 

groups were similar. Because of the tlmei comrnftment required of the 
experimental group In taking the course ,^lt was Impossible to randomly' 
assign teachers to a condl t Ion, Although It may appear that those In 
the experimental group were more motivated towards Improving $kllls 
than those In the control group, the numbers of mas ter'-s degrees and • 
additional graduate hours In i)oth groups Indicate that the teachers In 
both groups were used to takj^ courses Jn an effort to Improve their 
teaching skills. Four of ^e[ control grbtip teachers have young chil- 
dren and could not leave them on weekends^ Four had. prior weekend 
commitments and two expressed a need to relax on wisfekends. All of the 
control group, however, expressed a desire to participate In. the study 
because all handouts, materfals and reading comprehension techniques " 
would be shared In a one-day Inservlce at the end of the study. 

Part 1 1 Student Component .' The student subjects were 68 learn- 
Ing disabled fifth dnd slxt^ grade students enrolled In resource rooms 
In the same^urban southwest school district. The criteria^ used to 
select the student population were as follows: * 

1. Enrollment as a learning disabled student of randomly selected 
•» L.D. resource teachers who participated In the study. These 
students had been designated as learning disabled students 

* . ■ - • 

based on the criteria Included In Public Law 9^-1^^* the Edu- 
cation for All Handicapped th 1 1 dren Act , and the school 
district 's, criteria. , Appendix B Is ^ summary of federal , 
state and district triteria. ' , 
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.2, EnrollFnent as a fifth or sixth grader. 



3. Uentif Iqatlon of reading difficulties as a significant problem 
as stated by the teacher on the lEP, ^ 
Reading achievement on. at least a third ^rade level as measurecl 
by a standardised Individually administereid reading test. 

During the study, seven of the 68 students who met the previous- 
ly described *sc«^ct I on criteria mdvefdl away from Tucson 3nd one was re- 
moved from the L.D. resource placement. At the end of the study, 3Z of~ 
the 60 remaining students were enrol led in re$qpv:e rooms and thel r 
teachers were Involved" In the -trajlhlng workshop. Twenty-eight of the 
students were In classes where thel r teachers did not participate In 

^,^j|^t raining until after the final maintenance measure.' 

Student characteristics are shown In Table 3. This tablie Indl- 
cates: the number, chronological age, sex, grade, IQ, reading grade 
equivalent and bl 1 Ingual Identification In both the experllj^ental and 

'control groups. . 

Materials and Instrumentation , . 

In the fol lowing section the materials and Instrumentation used 

<*■ • ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' . " 

will be discussed, Including narrative stories for discussion or for 

■• . ■ . ■ 

student testing^ TICOR, tape recorder, and written comprehension tests.' 

Narrative Storle» > Because disc:uss'ton'^roup dynamics are so 
tied to the specific story/text being discussedj stories were provided 
:by ttie researcher. The pilot stujiy (see pUge 32)^ looked at a totfil. of 
23 stories. All stories selected were fronf World \Bo6k; Reading \. 



Table 



Student Characteristics 


Experimental 
N-32 


Groups 

Control 
'N-28 








Age-^Tangb . 
--mean 


9-1G-12-11 
. . 11-5 


10-3—12-11 
11-9 


•• * * . 
Sex : 
Male . 

Female : . 

,1 ■ 


17 
15 


21 - ^ 


Grade 
Fifth 
. Sixth 


8 
2V 


10 • 
18 


|Q*>* range 
--mea,n 


70-120 
91.6 


7^-118 
93.^ 


Reading Grade Equivalent 
Range ^ *^ 


2.9-7.2 


2.^6.0 . 



/Bilingual (Spanish speaking t, | <> 

Engl Ish prof iclent) ^ 12 ; " 9 



• • y ■ • ^ 

De ve.l opmen t P rog rarn Level 3 Books 1-^ (1981). All of the stories have 
been rated at 3.O-3.I by both the Fry (1968)^d Spache (1953) read- 
ability formulas and al 1, were' narrative in structure. Eight stories, 
because of similar length of 550-650 words, were selected as the narra- 
tWe passages for student testing. Comp rehens ion quest ions we rd devel- 
Oped. Two stories were eliminated from use In the main st^dy because 
in fhe pilot study, studentis consistently '^i^ot higher scores across 
trials on ohe story, and on another story, some of the questions seemed 
amblTguous or unclear.. In the pilot stgdy 15 stories were originally 



looked at. teachers d«l ly assessed the stories. for vocabulary diffi- 
culty, conceptual difficulty, Interest and readabli Ity, Including word 
recognition. They iaTso rated ease of asking questions about the story 
and ease , of conducting discussion groups. Finally, l^i the pilot study, 
teachers were asked to star the stories most Interesting tS the stu- 
dents, ranking the stories from favorite to least favorite. The pilot 

study teachers, sought the opinion of the students. ■•According to these 
.■ ' . ■ . . ■ ■ ' ' *. 

cr Iter la^ none of the 15 narrative stories were finally selected as the 

discussion stories for use In the main study. ^ ^ 

TICOR . A Time Interval Categorical Observation Recorder (TICOR) 

• i . 

wasHjsed to collect observational classroom daltibr TICOR is a micro- ' 
computer that is comparatively small in st2e (contained in a 1 ightweight 
briefcase) » has a si lent typewri ter-1 il^e keyboard, and contains an In- 
ternal power supply which makes it completely portable* Table 4 shows 
a sample TICO| y rintout> Appendi>$^C is an abstract which describes 
TICOR. , .. ^ ' ■ . 

Teacher-student interaction during discussion groups following 
the reading of.tKe stories was recorded with TICOR and subsequently fed 
intoythe VAX 11/720 computer. For the purposes of this study/ the 
TICOR research looked at a type of ethnographic data* 4^ ' 

4 ■ ' .1 

In the Pai*t I Teacher Training Component, the following cate- 
gories and subcategories were established by |he researcher to dp^scrlb^ 
teacher^student interaction using TICORJ 

1. ' Teachers' levels of questions: Literal, Critical I, 
Crltlcal ll, Affective. 



k2 



Table Sample of TICOR Printout 



Teacher's Response Prof i le 

^ NIFONIIJUL 7 

o^reioAii TCNitioulo 



fCfiN ASH CNT» t uai 

fCHN ^« AHH A^ficr UUCSf 
TCnN (UMH(Nf8 HiLATtO 
TOf AL HliHUft&ilt 



til.. 



iNlHAwOHUU^I 
8IHTIU010 



MUMtttNl ? 

f iwet6icir«ric 





Mt«P 9IAN0 


> 






afANo 


1 


t 








OUHAf lUN 


mIlan 






T.OUR 


iO. 


«»Af o^rs 






IT. 10 






ft«90 


U. 


, a. 76 


)6,a 


1.V7 


1.17 






i7. 


1.51 


«7«0l 






1.01 


5.07 





1.2S .i|9,64^ 



^o! 



00 



«a<i,i 
a07«4 



a,ai 2a,a6 7i,is 
6,1^^ ia.as 100.09 



Student #3's Interaction with Teacher 
PcacRiF^taTuocNr innee PAnnctPAf inKJLc 

OATtlO^n iCHRfOUlO 

ToiAL aecuMua times iaoe,3 



kXPlANATlUN 

aiDi uMoeFiNfo 

9fU3 LlllMAt AN3we»/^ 

atUl CHiriCAL 1 AN8« 

8105 CMlftCAL i AN8, 

arui A^^'ecf liTE ans. 

aiUi AN8iviM8 M/MtAO 

aiui mm aruoeMf HtAua u. 

atus NHAi KIND o» a. 

aT05 «• AbHtt Oft OtSA. Q 

aius aiuofcMf Aana 

afU5 A8M tff UUfcStlUN 

aipi A8H cfti I autsi 

atui ASK CNi II uufciar 

aiUi A8« AFftCtlWE W« 

aTua t^At cu^NitNra nl 
fofAt Htaf^oMatai 



MUM 

aaap 
«. 

6. 
15, 

to. 



aiHYlOOlO PPNNUMOS 

^iNUTta or UHseNVATlUNt 47.17 - 

/M^N OfeV Near BUMAflON M£«N 
0.^6 5.1i lf«« 9.30 



0*07 
0*07 

o.a4 



0.49 19. iO 

}a««6 



0,^«( 
0.70 



O.lll 0.31 
U/A6 0.67 2S.64 



l^.a9 

I 



!• 0,04 0,19 2.96 



39. 1.40 I»jr0 100.00 



19d0 
95.7 

01t9 



160.6 



2.50 
2.10 

a.io 

«a9 



aiANO 

uev 

9.20 
It96 
1.00 
3.07 

3.841 

3. IS 



I 

OUfI 

^.90 
0.29 

Uao 

2fA9 



X 

T.OUP 

ii««a 
9,3« 
2.62 

36.68 

19.13 
29.86 



i.i uio 0.00 o.oa o.ai 



0.12 S.98 . 9.66 100.09 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



:5.7.. 



2. T«acher cdniment;s: related and unrelated (unrelated had to do 
,|*lth mechanics of classroofnH)r discipline of students). 



Tape Recorder . In addition to TICOR, a tape recor<)er with a 
sensitive bull t- In mlcrophonfi^^as used to tape the first three days 
of each measurement period. 



Wriften Comprehension Tests . The measurement Instrument for 
the student component^wds written comprehension tests designed by the 
experimenter to assess comprehension of the narrative stories prer 
sented. No published comprehension tests were available and sensltl^li'^' 
to the specific components being targeted In this study. The test 



Instrument contained two parts and measured three comprehension skills. 

\ ■ ■ ■ . 

The test measured: *■ 

'I. The ability of the student to. write short answers to ten 
Comprehension questions about the story, included In the 
questions were at least two of each type: fact,\lnference, 
and opinion. There were usually more fact questions than any 
other type. fThe labels taught to the students were a simpli- 
fied version of Bloom's taxonl^my of questions. The fact 
questions are at the literal level, the Inference questions 
are at the Interpretation, application and analysis level, . , 
opinion questions are those qufttlons |||at require evaluation 
or synthesis. Appendix D Is an example o.f the questions asked. 

2. The ability to Identify and label what type of question the&e 

♦ '• 

ten comprehension questions were. 



3> The ability to generator construct six quei^lons relevant to 



the story: two factua4^y^o inferential, and two opinion 
questions. Appendix i is the form that the students used when 
developing questions. 

Procedures 

In thi$ section the procedures for each five day measurement 
perio<4> the training and their related assignments are discussed. 

' n ■ 

Five Pay Measurement Period . All teachers and students were 
assessed three times during the study: once prior to training (the 
pretesti; at the end of training (the posttest) ; and one month follow- 
ing the training (the maintenance test)« The researcher arranged with 
the teacher the appropriate tjime and days .to come for data collection. 
The students observed were the same throughout the study* Each data 
collection period tool< fix^Klays:-. three days when the researcher 
collected data (with' TICOR and d tape recorder) ^during the discussions « 
of the stories and* two days when the Students read the stories- and 
then toQ.I< the written comprehension tests. The stories th^t werei used • 

as stimuli for the discussion sessions were glven'to the teachers at 

■ • ■. ' - ■ * ^- ; 

i 

least one week prior to the observation dates « The teachers were In- 
structed to hIv/B the students read the story, it-^was recommended that 
th^ students read them silently but the teacher made the deciS'ion as to 
silent or oral reading. If the ledcher thought the itudtints would have * 

s 



i#nt.c 



diffVulty reading the story or wanted to j-4ad It as a group, she gener- 
ally had the students read it aloud. Three experimental and $ix control 



teachers would orally read the whole stony with their group (each 



student taking a turn) before the discussion begani ! It usually took 10 
to 15 minutes to read the story. i . 

■ * 

Foljowlng the reading of the story, the teacher was instructed 
to discuss the story with the students. There were no time limits set. 



However, the teachers usually. used the entire resource session to which 

■ ■ . , ■ . 

the students had been previously Assigned. The measurement^f time 

began after the reading of the story had been^comt^ted and the first 

question was askedi and continued until the response of the last ques- 

tion. The experimental group's time measurement varied between 15 and 

3^ minutes with a mean time of 17 minutes per session. The control 

group's time measurement varied betwben^ 6 and 23 minutes with a mean 

time of 15 minutes. 

Three questions were often asked. of the researcher by the 

teacher concerning the reading of the stories: **Can one do pre*-reading 

or vocabulary development prior to the reading?" The answer given was^, 

''Whatever you usually do with a story is Just fine. The (lata, however^ 

will be measured with the first question after the reading of the 

story." A second question asked wds» "Can we read the story tn sections 

and ask questions following each section?" The response given was, 

"Measuremftrft will occur witti the first Question following the reading 

of the first section." F^ve experimental teachers and six control 

teachers would read the stories in sectlpns, asking questions af ter 

each section, A third question asked was, "Will you provide questions , 

to ask?" The answer was, "No, Just do what you usually do when yoti 

pffljiyp discuss a story ^ 



The rdsearcher was scheduled to observe ) 80 discussilon sessions 
nine sessions -for each teacherk' However, because of^ schedul ing prob- ' 
lems; 172 sessions were observed. The order for presentatljjn of the 
nine discussion stories was randomized for each teacher so that each ol' 
the ,20 teachers presented stories in.a dl J^f erf nt order. Appendix F Is 
a lifting of the story order of presentation. 

During the fourth and fifth days, the students topk the written 

comprehension tests. Both the experimenter and a trained doctoral ^tu** 

• < ■ - ' 

dent in Special Education administered the tests .giv6r|, the fourth and 
fifjth days. Because of the two testers /a set of instructions was 
developed. On the fourth day, fol lowl ng a short briefing session on 
label ing\ the students were asked to read the story » answer the compre-* 
henslon questions and label the type of question asked. The followlir 
activities and dialogue occurred, on the fourth day during the briefing 
session on labeling. 

With the labeling sheet In front of the student^ the researcher 
explained: /Today, Mm going to read out loud a short' story » pleasie 
follow along as I reid It. \j|(hen I am fihlshed reading it» we will 
answer some questions together.** Appendix G fjls the sample labeling 

Researcher reads: "Tom was going to School. He saw the bus 
coming and ran as fast as he tould. But Tom missed,J||iie bus! He got on 
the ne xt o ne .- - The n Tom d ropped h t s money . The, co 1 ns ro 11 ed all ove r . • 
Tom had to pick up his; money. At last, he pMt It all in the fare box. 
Hey^lat down. He relaxed and looked out the window. Then Tom got a' 



surprise. He li^aw his school, Tom had forgotten to get off the bus In 

.■^ • ■ • 

time" (Science Research Associates, Inc. , t97M • 

"Win, someone read the first question." Always hdnds went up 
and/or someone started reading It. "Did Tom mUs the bus?" The stu- 
dents would usually say yes. "Okay, wrl4;e yes In the square between 
the first arid second question.*' Researcher then would ask, ''How do you 
know be missed the. bus?" Students would usually respond with, *Mt ^^y^y 
it in the story." Researcher: "Yes, look down Qt the bottom of this 
page. This question is a fact question because .. . . ." Researcher ^ 

then read the definition, "Now, on the littje line in front of 1, 

put a big F because it is a fact question;" 

"Now would read the second question?" "What tells us 

that the boy didn't have his mind on what he was doing?" Usually more 
than one ^answer would come out. If not the researcher asked, "Are there 
any other clues that tell us that the boy didn't have his mind on what 
he was doihg?'^ 

"Put in the space between questions 2*3 the part of the answer ^ 
you thir)k best answers this question. If you need any help witNspell^ 
in9f Just ask. Don't Vyorry about speUiQgi do your best but if you 
want help, just raise your hand." " \ * ) 

"This question calls for an inference (if^e^d definition). An 
i||ferejice Is • * • » Why Is this an Inference?" Usually students 
would say, *'Becau^a we got clues all over ^he story."' "Put a great b1| 
I In front of 12." I ■ • 

Read quest I orf /j'B "Based on what you read, what do you think 

t- ■ ' ' ' 

might have happened before Tom went to schtol?" Typical answers; 



"Tom got up late." "He vts^^i, slow eating, his breakfast," His mother was 

')..'■',"■ ' ' ■ 

yelling at hlm*because he was .poking around." "He. forgot to do h|| 
hSlrtuwopk . " 

"All of these are possible. answers. Who Is right?" Studetits 

usually say* "We dbn't know, the story doesn't say," That's right, all 
of your an^swers are right because It's what you think that Is Important. 
It's your opinion." 

. "Put In the space after #3 what you think might have happeHed. 

This Is an opinion question tread definition). Now, put a gretat bIg'O 

^' . ' . ■' ■ ■■■ '/ 

In the line In front of #3^" 

• - I 

I 

Then the redjUling passage for the day was. presented « ^^Today 1 
want you to read a story to yourself ^and answer ten questions about the 
story • I aUo want you to telV me what Kind of iquestlon It Vs, F fact, 
I inference, or 0 opinion. If you need help with any of the words, Just 
raise your hand and l/wlll be glad to help you." 

Many students, especially In the glasses where they had been 
reading the stories together, asked If. they could read together. The 
researcher would say ''ho'^ but offer again. to help them with any problem 
words. They wouLd-then answer questions and the researcher would help 
them with difficult Words as they read, and ariy spel I Ing prroblems if 
they asl<ed while they answered the^quest*ions. 

The fifth d^Y the students were asked to read a different story 
and then generate their own questions, two fact, two inferenee, and two 
opinion. Agaih on the fifth day prior to reading the story, the same 
labeling exert ise was used as a tfQlni^ng session. ^ After, the labeling 
exercise, the researcher said, "Today you get to ask the questions. 



Read th^s story arid then think of two fact questions, two Inference 
questions^^and two opinion questions. You- may a1 1 keep your label ing 

exercise. It may heltsw yo" you start making up tfie|'que;i^tlons you 

■ .1) 

will ask. today you don't have to answer these questions To prevent 
an order effect or the possibi 1 1 ty. that one. set of quesit ions might ^ve 
been easier to answer or generate, .the .stories assigned to eaci) measure** 



m€fht peridd were done randomly (see Appendix H) . 



Outl ine of Teacher Training. Worlcshops > The teacil^^Kn Group Ai 
. ^ ^^^^ , . -^^^ 

(the experimental group) atteiided five weelcend workshops that were held 
at The Unlve^Ity of Arizona, Friday evenings 7-9:30 p.m. and Saturdays ^ 
9 aj»m. to .'* p.m., for a total of ^5 hours. These five wo rl<s hops were 
held two weeks apart beginning January 29, 1983 and concluding March ^7 t 
1983. Each weekend a new person presented certain material . A brief 
description of the presehttfr, content, activities, assignment, and 
appendices can be found in Table 5* During this five week period 

neither group was observed* The. control group received no trainin<g. 

. .. ■ ' ■ ' ■ * > 

Scoring the Data \ 

The following scoring procedures are discusse^ under two mea*- 
surement systems: T I COR and written comprehension tests* Reliability 
of each*^ instrument w J 11 also be dlj^cussed. 

. TICPR . The record from TICOR was pi|j|p&sed through, a ' 
VAX/ny7^0 computer and the subsequent p'rlntput was analyzed. TiCOR 
measured; ' 



\ 



Table 5. ■ Description of Workshops 



Hafiiloutb 



P.resenler 



Content 



January 29 

Inciiided 

1) Recogitf/ing 
. Qucstloiifi 

at SU Cofj- 
nl 1 1 ve- levels 

2) tfnddrslortdhuj 
levels of 
Coitipi ^IteiiB Ion 

3) fx|)|katln(j 
Pdttttrns of 

Of lldtll ZAI iOM 

'i) ItfVcU (if 
Reading^ 
Comprehension 



IL.^, 



Activities 



Assl^fiment 



Del^yn Udlncs f 
ttrl^yham You(mj 
I University 
Professor. In tUe 
Ucpnrtmcnt of 
Cui I leu I urn ond 
|nsl ructn)nol 
Sciences 



Dr. Do Iocs afisv/ers the . 
ft) I Irx/Ing qtics t Ions : 
t) li/tiy fisk (iiiostloti^T 

2) Wiy foCMS on IQ'irhors 
first? 

3) What ore the facets 
vof a taxoijjiMi/ for 
Vnest Innlmj? ~~ 
Vl^t Is OlooiiiM 
taxonomy? 



I) 



Studying sample 
quest Ipns" _ ^ 
Devising quostlons 
3) V/rl ting and anAlyi- 
liMj quest 1 0ns 
fcach students to» 
ansvfer guest Ions 
5) Preparing gues^luns 
to use with syu- 
dents 



2) 



Design two ques- 
tions at eaclK 
leVol of the 
ccignttlve 
hierarchy 



febr^iary II 
February • 12 
Appendix 
Included ^.^ 
I WSi x" phases 
Qubs^litining 
S/( rategy^'-A 
rf^vice for 
Developing 
Critical Think' 
Ing Skills 



Joan Rossi 
roster CI ly / 
^Cal I fornia 
Director of 

Foster Reading 

Ihsri tute 



Philosophy of student hci^omlng 
*the Important one In dis- 
cussion gioup 

^Presentation of the six-pliases 
of Involving student In . 
reading and viriUng process 



1) Deiiioh&trate /wl th 
chl rUren PhJbse I 

2) Work In tedfiis In 



decision 
concern in{ 
levels ol 
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k I ng 
var l(«us 
questions 



Tape cleisr.oom* 
session I ond turn 
In a- tape of the 
class dlsctinslofi 
that« reMects the 
hlghest;,p^Qse (of 
the fttn^phase 
techo|()^e) the 
leaclier group hAtt 
reached' . 



Table 5; continued 



l>ciie/Solected 
Mtindt)uls 



FeOriiarv 26 



Prosenlei 



f I Olid 5 Munli 
University of 

Woshington 
ProFo&sor of 

COucai Ion 



CbntciK 



^ctyciiieil ways to ^^lang^ 
L^AClier atlltmie io\iorils 
sluilofit bGComing iho 
qu Vst lo ner ♦ Noleil ways (o 
mi»k7^9lHlii4g^qiiCsrlo»ri a pay- 
off f(ir slmletil^ Lxplalned 
key slagirs of MMtlont 
iiivol veiiieiU . 



Acllvliles 



U«;ed portion of his book 
teachers odaptay method 
(Diooin tdKononiy to fit 
Ills method) result Incj In 
the student bect^mlnq 
analyser of various 
ques^Plhiis asked 



Wr I te two quel- 
tlons at each 
level 



March II 
Match 12 

1) Uefini t ion o 
fciha's Level| 
of Quest ions 

2) TabaS Scheiita 
for .Analys.j s 
of Three Coy 
oi 1 1 ve Tasks 



1 U11 



Joliri Hradiey 
University of 

Arizona 
Professor of 

ficadintf 
(P(^rsonal einer- 
gene/ a I l«st 

Marcjaret Olnon 
presented using 
note^ 6 iiiaterials 
of Drl^^Dradley 



1) Presented assuitipt ions 
about asking quos tlons 

2) Presented Hi Ida T.ilraS 
levels of cugnl 1 1 ve 
thinking as grotip devel<^ 
oped quesMonb ni each 
level * 



t ) In teanis us Ing nai^ 
rati vu stories pul I 
apart story 

2) Ask Taba level 
questions at each 
point 

3) Sliare and react Ui 
one another's J' 
questions 



Story handed out» 
develop two que* S' 
tloMs at each 
level using TabaS 
level paper, t^pe 
classroom sesslbn 



March 2'i 
March 25 
r) Acq^ilsltloh 

Steps Wheit I 

Learning a" 

Huvi St rate gy . 
2) Self'QuestlQhIng 

S^ratdljy g 



bona 1 4 Doshler 
University of 

Kansas 
Piofessor of 
Special 
Cducal Ion 



Presuuleil definition of 
learning dl sab 1 1 1 H t*s : Listed^ 
major findings at Institute of 
learning Dlsabl 1 1 lj|i?s al- 
Lawrence Kansas*. Major focus 
vfas Ihe acquis! tlon and -geiu^ral- 
lial Ion of sk I I Is 



BEST COpt 



1 ) As he presented steps Fill our workshop 
In acqulsl t.lon varl- evaluation 

ous learning strategies 
viiare listed , . 

2) Prcsentatlcfn nf gener- y 

^al I nat ion ski lls-^ho^v ^ 
' to transfer froin pno % 
, set ting to another 



1 tne lengtr 



1 , the">ea(©l of* questions asked by each teacher. 

2, The number of responses peir minute based on the length of 

' the observatlpn time. \ 

• • " ■ \ . ■ 

3, The percent of t^me each student spends In the discussion In 

relationship to total observation time which Is defined as 
' student participation. » 
k.- The percent of the total dl^^cusslon time spent for each level 
of question answered. 
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I 



Written Comprehension Tests , Thre6si typcjs of reading comprehen- 
slon tests were conducted over tlie three measurement periods| (i) stu** 
dent short'-answer responding to ten comprehension quest Ions ; (2) student 
label I ng of ten comprehension questions according to F (fact), I (Infers, 

ence) and 0 (opi nion) ; and (3) studen^t generating six questions, inclu- 

-« * ■ . ■ 

ding two fact, two Inference and two opinion. 

Comprehension quest lons**-Students answered ten short answer/- 

free response comprehension questions; fact, inference, and opinion* 

♦ 

Fact question^ werii scored as "accurate If they matched text appropriate 
responses given during the pilot study. Iri addition, novel or unusual 
responses were Judged accurate If they were appropriate and based on 
th^ text. For exafpple, responses to the question, *Vhat animal ran up 
the tree?*' such as the dog, the puppy^ Sam, the little gIrPs pet, her 
canine, t;he mutt, were all acceptable answers* 

\ \. . • . . . : 

'■\- Inference questions that had several possible answers we j^e 

t 

Judged as accurate if the answer made sense and was based on the clues 

4 . 

found in the story. A list of possible answers was Indicated on the 

•. ' • • \ . . ' .- - 



k«!y. Student responses from the pilot study , .marked asjcojjrect^ were 
tie basis of the lis^t. For example, tiftte following rpsp^nses to the 
questions, "How do we know this coyote was pretty smartf " were all 
mtirked as correct according to these criteria'? "She dijln't get caught 
by the, ranchers; sh^i would circle around her den look in?g for enemies 
or danger before she went out; she pla/ed with .her pup^ but didn't let 

tnem go too far away from her; when she» knew that G rami? ^nd Jenny had 

i i * ' 

I sjeen her, she moved her pups the next day." / 

Many of the oplniofi questions had two partsr\ If a ycS/no re* 

ipohse was followed by "Why?", the^udents needed both parts, to get 

/full credit. Half credit was g\\/^n to students who gave responses only 

to the justification part of the question. No credJt was given if the 

student simply gave a yes/rfl> response. 

Answers on all types' of questions which were diffl-cult to read 

or which didn't make sense were marked wrongT Credit was nQt deducted 

for incomplete sentences or spelling. Ten points were possible. One 

point was" given for each q^estiorf on this part of the test. 

I . * ' . ■ 
Labeling the quest ifons*"-The students could label qUiestions 

• ■ r , * ■ ♦ ^ 

before, after, or as they responded to tlie short-answer comprehension 

*■ » - ■ 

. • ' " , * 
questions. All answer^, were marked for accuracy based on a k^y. In 

the six stories, three of the 60 questions had two possible answers, 

both of which were accepted. As the researcher wait through the tests, 

It was noted that more than one answer could be Justified. Ten points 

were possible, one for each correctly* labeled, question. 

. '• " • • • ■■ \ ■ ■ . ■. ■ 

generating qutestlonS— In order to redeive credit, all questions 

bad to be in question form, categorized appropriately, and readable, j 



•t. 

0 
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|ialf credit was occat tonally given when some words of the queistion were 

iib^sent, but the meaning was evident. Six points were possible, one for 

each question that was asked by the student. Each of the questions had 

to be* In the" correct category. 

i • ■ .-. ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ .• • 

interobset^ver Reliability . The Interaction between the students 

and thei r teachers was recprded by the researcher on T I COR as wel I as 

• ' ■ ■ ■/ ' ■ » 

on a regular tape recorder. The tape recorder made It possible to mea- 

sure Interobserver agreement between the researcher and a second ob- 
server. Kazdin (1982) lists three main reasons to assess agreement: 

). Assessment Is useful only to the extent that It can be , < 

achieved with some consistency. • ■ ' ^ 

2. Interobserver/ inter rater assessment seeks to minimi ape or 
circumvent the biases that any Individual observe rinlght have. 

ft 

3. Assessment agreetnent Jielps to reflect whether target behaviors 
^ are well defined. ' , 

He fHirther noted, "Hence Interobserver agreement Is not a measure-of 

". .. 

accuracy. The general assumption Is that if observers recor.d the same 
behaviors thei r dataprobably reflects what the cl lent Is doing" 
(KazdIn, 1982, p. 51). 

A doctoral student In Special Education was trained as a second 

» ^ ■ ■ 

" . - ft 

observer to analyze levels of questions and to code data. . Training 
^ok place oyer the four mp^ths, p^lor to the rtiain study. 

1. The trainee attended the one/ day I nservice workshop held for 
the teachers in the pilot stlTcly. ^ 



i ■ ■ 

■/'• . ,■ . , -v ■ . . ,• 

■ ■ ■ 1 f ■ , 



i. Severar tapes wer«^ transcribed from the pilot study. Both the 

'• . • •■" • ■ ■ • . » ' ■ •, 

: trainee and the researcher marked each statement at this point 

( ♦ ■ . • < 

and compared answers and discussed differences. 

'. ■ ■ ■ ) ^ . , • 

3. Coding on TICOB of the discussions occurred many times In the 

, ■ < ■ 

pi lot Study. • 

■ . • * 

The trajnqc attended sev|pra1 of the workshops during the main ; 
Study. Each workshop further defined specific components of 
each level of questioning. 

TICOR Rel labi 1 lfy « |ecduse there were Judgment calls In deter- 
mining the level 'of quest Ion' aske^, this study, was designed to have a 
second rater to assure reliability of the coded variables. One^-sixth 
of the tape recordings (3Q sessions) were transcribed and then coded 
wlth^TICQR. Ten tapes'were randomly chosen from each of the three 
meaisurement periods. This was completed at the conclusion of the study 
yby the^tralnedT: doctoral student. The researcher Independently recoded 
from the tapes In order to get a rel i ability score. 

Written Comprehension Test Reliability . Because of the some*- 
what subjective nature of both the answering of the ten short answer 
comprehension questions and the stuclents' own questions, the same 
docto\l student who recoded TICOR tapes scored 2S percent of all* tests 
at each measurement period In order to establish an Inter rater ^agree- 
ment evaluation. Appendices N aftci 0 show the recording forms ^u^^d. 
RV^lP^lty data ^« re presented In the Results chapter. 



Analysis of Data . #, 

. In th|s section tlio three MANOVAs and one" ANOVA deal Ing with* 
both TICI^R data^nd written comprehension student data are discussed. 

Part I Teacher Training Component . At; teach of the th ree mea- 
surement periods, three different observations occurred for a total of 
nine different measurements of each teacher. '*the reaipns f#r having 
more than one at each measurement were: (1) a more complete picture 
of the claa^rocm interaction between teacher and students during dis** 
cusslon; and iZ) the possl^llty of observing more than one format/ 
style used In the discussion of a story. The data were then collapsed 
over the three days as an avSrage |o represent the behavior observed. 

A major technique tfught to the experimental group was student 
generation of questions and as<Sumptlon of the role of the discussion 
leader. The pilot study indicated lhat because thl^s researcher was 
Interested In seeing If the teachers were, able to ask higher level 
questions, the experimental group of teachers, must be instructed to 
have one of the three observation days at each measurement period be 
teacher conducted /wh^ re the teachers would ask the questions. All of 
the days could be teacher conducted but at least one (jay had to be« It 
then a11,owed a collapsing of data In the post and maintenance periods 
where the teacher conducted the discussion sessions. 

A MANOVA (Mu1|tple Analysis of Variance) was used to analyze 

I if.' . -Ml' ' 

the teacher data. The teacher data consjstev' of two treatments (experl 
piehtal and^icontrol groups) by two repeated measures (p|[^^and post) with 
two depen.dei|t variables (responses per minute for Critical I and 
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Critical II level questions). Maintenance data for the teacher compo- 
nent were not Included due to attrition of the students. One teacher 
had two of her. three student groups move between post and maintenance 
testing. In another teacher's class , one of the students was III all 
three days of the last observation period. Both teachers were In the 
experimental group; It was felt that analyzing full.da|a sets (pre and 
post) in the first two measurement per'locis was more\appropr)ate 
JosJng the data of these two. teachers. Because two ornlae foi|r stU" 
■dents involved were able to take .the written comprehervslon tests, all 
thrie measurement periods could be recorded for the student component. 



Part 1 1 Student Component . " Two separate MANOVAs were run on 

this data^^ The first l^hWVA was a two treatment (experimental and con-, 

i ^ ■ ' / 

trot groups) by three repeated trials (pre, post, maintenance) with two 

.. 1: ■ ■ ■ 

dependent vair leb I e&; (responses per minute ofi Critical I answers and ' 
percent duration spent on Critical I answers). 

The second MANOVA was a two treatment by thr^ repeated trials 
with two dependent variables (responses per minute on Critical II 
answers and percent deration spent onr Critical M answers'). 

Both .the ANOVA and t)»e MANOVAs were used to determine between 
group and 'across tr'^al differences. When a difference was found, the 
Tukey post hoc test was used to determine the Interaction effects. 



- . RESULTS / 

r V, ■ ■ ■ 

This Study Investigated the role of i|u^stIon strategy Instruc- 

tlon in increasing student plart Iclpatton In group dlsctisslons and In^ 

creating reading comprehension with learning disabled students. 

This chapter Is organized to answer the seven research questions 

posed in Chapter^l. Figure 2 may help to clarify the Issues reflected 
• * 

in, these seven questions^ Due to the i net gs Ion of multiple dependent 
measures In thls\study> three mul^Warlate analysis of varl^ance 



(MANOVAs) were employed. The data on CrUlcal I and Critical II level 

..... ^ p ■ 0 J ^ 

dependent variables were collected through the use oif Timed Interval ' 

Categorical Observation Recorder (TICOR). One MANO\^ was used ^o ana" 

lyze the teacher asking Critical I and 1 1 level questions (this answered 

research question /fl). A second MA^K)VA, was used to analyze the two 

levels of responses per minute and percent duration of time spent in 

answering those questions (this answered research questions <i'2 and #3) • 

The third MANOVA was used to analyze responses to written comprehension 

reading tests. These comprehension tests examltied three basic abilities 

ar^erlng> qu^tions base(j on the stories read, labeling the type of 

question j^sl^ed, and generating questions (this answered research ques- 

tions #5, #.6,r and #7) » . ' ' ' - 

■ , ■ • •■ ■ \ - ' ■ • • • 
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Part I Teacher Training Component 



o 

2: 
< 



I 



Quest ibn Levels Asked 

a. Literal 

b. Criticaf I* 

c. Critical II* 

d. Affective 



^Dependent variables 



TICOR 

leasures the 

t;eract Ion 
throb^ihout 
the dlsisyssion 
sessions 



Part II Student Component 



Responses per minute * 
Critical I and. 1 1 

^Duration of time spent 
on Critical I and I I 



Percent duration of 
total participation time 



2: 
o 



o 

<: ■ 
> 




Written Comprehension Tests 



MANOVA 



Answering 
Comprehension 
Quest Ions j 



Generating 
Own 

Questions 



Figure 2. i Analysis of the Sever^ Research Questions 



# The use of this statistical procedure provi dec)' protection from 

possible alpjia slippage by simultaneously accounting for all variables 

/ ■ , - . 

i associated witfi each of the MAtjOVAs discussed. Where significant over- 

all differences were detected, separate univariate F, tests were con- 
ducted for each variably. 

An analysis of viji^nce (ANOVA) was employed to examine differ- 
ences between pretjest, posktest, and maintenance test data for the two 
.groups concerning total percent duration participation (total talk time) 

1 

for ^ach of the sti/dents (this answered research question ffk) .\ A sta- 
tistical computer f>rogram (BMDP i»V, 2V, I98I) was utilized to analyze 

> - * Si 

these data. j ^ ' ^ 

■ ■ ' . '» 

Wheit statist leal dl fferences were found In Interaction of groups 

•and trials, post hoc analyses with the Tukey HSD prpcedujfe (Kirk, I968) 

were utilized to assess further the MANOVA,' 



Question 1 



Did the group of teachers who received question strategy In- 
structlon si/sk more Critical Level (I and ll) questions per minute 
during the pos nesting than the group ^f teachers who did not receive^ 
such question strategy Instruction? 

Although all levels of question* that the teachers asked^wereil 
recorded, the puripose of this question Is to find out If those teachers 
In /the experimental group asked significantly more Critical I. and 
^Critical II questions after the workshops (tr4atrhent). To answer this 

' V ' i. 

question, the tnteracNon between trials (repeated measures) and 
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groMps is the key aspect of the data. A MANOVA was conducted on the • 
teacher variables: 2 (group) by 2 (trials— pre and post) by. 2 (depen- 

' r ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ ■ ' ' 

den| variably Critical^ and Critical II level of questions). 

As deinonst rated In Table 6, there Is a signlflcaht difference 

• ■ — • 

at the »OSi level between groups (combine^ across trials) on Critical II 

•. • ' ■ 

questions and a significant difference between trials (which comb i ne the 
groups) on Critical I and Critical II questions. Ther« Is also a sig- 
nificant interaction of trials by groups on asking Critical II ques- 
t ions • 

"l 

determine vyhere the significant differences were, a Tukey 
post hoc test was conducted on the Critical II level of question: The 
results are presented In Table 7- It was found that at the .05 |evel: 
(1) there was no significant difference between the groups on the pre-, 
test; (2) there was no significant difference for the control group 
from the pre and ttie post trial measi^rements ; (3) there was a signifi- 
cant dlfferer^ce between treatment groups; for the experimental group' . 
whq received quest Ion strategy Instruction, there was a significant 
Mncrease of asking Critical II. questions (X"^.^^) as comparted to the 

control group ()r;«;'. 09} who did not receive the quest I ort strategy in- 

■*».'' • . ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ • 

struc^^n trajmlng. . The, tTfiatment group scored significantly higher 
than the tootriil group at posttestlng. In other words, after training 
•^:the experimental group aske#s|gnrflcantly «iK)r^ Critical II questions 
tMn did; the .conti'dl^gt^o^^^^^ graphical ly derapnstrates the, 

actual 'difference be^j^ean the pre/and posttestlng. F.6r (6!^||!Tip1e, liefore 
...tr.a.lo.l.ng teachers ^ the experimental gfoup were asking less than one 
•.Crltl;.ca!. 1 1 t^'esMoii ey^ After the tra*ln|ng the 



Table 6. Multivariate Analysis of Variance of Teacher Questions 
per Minute for Critical Levei I and II Questions 
(Experimental n • 10; Control n - 10) 



Source 



df 



MS 



G (Group) « 



Critical I 
Critical II 



.07 
.32 



5.58 



Error 



Critical I 
Critical II 



18 / 

18 



.15 
.06 



T (Trials) 



Critical I 
Critical II 



.16 
.52f 



5.37* 
7.95* 



Error 



Critl^cal I 
Critical 1 1 ' 



18 
18 



.15 
.06 



(T) X (G Group) 



Critical I 
Critical II 



.01 
.28 



.07 

• A. 36* 



Error 



Critical I 
Critical II 



18 
18 



.03 
.07 



*<;o5 



(. 
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Table 7- 



Pre and Posttesting on Critical I and II Questions for the 
l^xper imentdl and Control Teachers 



: ■■ ^-—1 


I- 


Critical 
Pre 


1 

Post 


Pre 


'it leal II 
Post 

or i 


Experimental Teache'rs 

(n « ro) 


1 








/ 


Mean 




• 


.53 


.pi 




* 

Standard beviatibn 






.36 


.08 


.'•7 


Control Teacher's!^ 

(n » 10) * . ' " 




; 1 ' 








Wean - ; 




.32 




.03 




' Standard J)eVlatloh 




.19 • 


•27. 


.07 


.07 

• 



*<.05 
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I 



/ 



.^5 

Uo 

.35 
.30 
.25 
.20 

.15 
.10 
.05 

'.00 



Critical II 




Trial 1 



Trial. 2 



A] Experimental—^ 
A2 Control --yr^^^' 
ns - no s iTgrrTf Icatice 
s significance 



I 



Figure 3. Pre and Posttestlngs of Means on Critical II Te:dcher 
Quest |H3ns for Experimental and Control Students 



ERLC 



V 



t .- ■ .y 
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experimental group was asking about nine Critical II questions in a 20 
minute time. span. The control group before training^as r^kipipndlng 
with a. little more than two-thirds of o^e Critical II q4;65.1lj*>n in 20v 
mif^utes, and after the training the control group was asking slightly 
more than one and one-half Critical II questions In 20 minutes. Al- 
though there is a slight improvement, it does not represent a statis- 
tically significant difference. The data support a positive response 
to question #1, Critical II level; the group of teachers (A]) who re- 
ceived question strategy Instruction did ask more Critical M level 
questions than did the ^roup of teachers who dld not receive such 
question strategy Instruction. 



Questi on 2 „ \- 

< • . ^ " — ^ — . • ^ " 

Did the group of'students whose teachers received question 
strategy Instruction respond with more critical level (I and ll) answers 
per ml nute* during post and malnteMnce testing than the groufJ^of stu- 
dents whose teachers did not recede such question strategy Inst^c^uct Ion? 

A MANOVA was conducted on the student varleb/les. The featuV^s 
of this MANOVA were a 2 (group) by 3 (repeated measures) by 2 (dependerH;^ 
variables levels of questions). Two measurem«i;its were taken: responses 
per minute which Is the focus of this question and percent duration of 
the responses. Table 8 presents the source table for bothiresponses per 
minute on Critical 1 and II level questi9ns^nfJ percent of tImflHh 
Critical I and IPIeVet questions. A significance level, of .05^* was . 

% ■ ■ 

found between groups on Critical .11 responses (combining aM measuilment 
periods) and for trials or multiple measurement for both Critical I and 
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Table 8. (|ul tl varl ate Analysis of Variance of Student Response 
Participation per Minute and. Percent of Time Duration 
for Critical I ai»d Critical 11 Questions 
(Experimental n 32; Control n « 28) 



Source 



df 



MS 



I 



G (Group) 
Critical 
Critical 
Critical 
Critical 

Error 
Critical 
Critical 

, Critical 
Critical 



(Trials) 
Critical 
Critical 
Critical 
Critical 



11 



1 1 



I 

1 1 
I 

1 1 



1 1 



1 1 



response /minute 
response/minute 
percent of time 
percent of/ time 



response/minute 
response/minute 
percent of time 
percent of time 



response/minute 
response/minute 
percient of time 



percent 



of time 



Error 
Critical 
Critical 
Critical 
Critical 



I response/minute 

I I response/minute 

I percent of time 

I I percent of time 

(T) X (G Group) . 

Critical I response|minute 

Critical II respolse/mlnute 

Critical I percent of time 

Critical II percent of time 



Error 

Critical I 

Cr-rtical II 

Critical I 

Critica^I II 



response/minute 
response/minute 
peVcent of time' 
percent of time 



56 
56 
56 
56 



2 
2 
2 
2 



55 
55 
55 
55 



2 
2 
2 
2 



55 
55 
55 
'55 



.09 
.13 
.77 
.75 



.OA 
.01 
.OA 
.01 



8.88 
16.55 

1 .89 
10.78 



.01 
.01 
.02 
.01 



.59 
7.11 
1.95 
6.00 



.01 
.01 
.02 
.01 



2.65 
13. Al* 
2.07 
8.61* 



A. 36* 
8.12* 
.93 
5.30* 



.29 
3.A9* 

.96 
2.95 



*p <.05 




Critical II questions (cDmbining both groups together). However, the 

answer to the question Is reflected In the Interaction between trials 

and groups. There Is a^ difference between measurement periods (after 

training) between the t^o groups on the 'number of Critical IT responses 

per minute, for the experimental group. Table 9 lists the means and 

» ' ■ - 

standard deviations and Table 10 lists the results of the subsequent 

Tukey post hoc test. It was ^qbsefved that at the .05 level: (I) there 

was no significant difference between the groups at the pretest level 

on Critical II level questions; (2) there was no significant difference 

across measurements f6r the control group on the responses per minute 

on Critical II level questions; (3) there'was a significant difference 

for the experimental group from pre to posttesttag in terms of response 

per minute on Critical II level questions; (^) there was no significant 

difference for the experimental group between post and maintenance test-* 

Ingf; and ('5) there was significance between pre and maintenance testing 

on the type of answers given In terms of response p^r minute oh 

Critical II level questions. For example, the experimental group t>f 

students prior to training was responding with two-fifths of one CrItI- 

cal I I level response In 20.minutes; after training the experimental 

group was responding with Crltlcal%l, answers one and one-half times In 

20 minutes; at maintenance Crltlcal.il answers equalled two and one-half 

times In 20 minutes. Before training the control group gfive one-fifth 

of a Critical II response In 20 minutes. At posttestlng they produced 

three-f llpths of a Critical II response In that period.. At mal/itenance . 

. ■-' 

two-fifths of ^Xritlcal II response In 20 minutes was noted. These 
changes are slight and represent no statistical difference. 



Table 9- Pre, Post, and Maintenance Testing on Crit.lcal I and Cr 1 1 1 ca-T,- 1 1 Responses 
per Minute for the Experimental and Control Students 



Experimental Students 
(n - 32) 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 



Critical I 
Pre Post Maintenance 



.13 
.1.7 



.20 
.19 



.15 
.11 



Crl£!fca4 II ^ 
Pre Pc^t Maintenance 



.02 



■■('I 

-iiiii- 



.08 



.10 , 



"1 

\ .-1 2' 



■i,15 



Control Studeats 
tn * 28) 



Mean 

Standarid Deviation 



.10 
.09 



.|if 



.11 
.10 



.01 



.03 



'.02 ^ .Ok 



.02 

0 

.03 
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Table 10. Pepcent Duratlon--Suniinary of Analysis of Variance 



- 




jdf 


MS 


f 


p 


Group 




■1 
1 


5303.5 
13.19 


222.02 
55 


^ .i»6 NS 


Error 




57' 


2A.11 






Trials 




* 2 


A. 75 


.73 




trror 






6.5 






Trials 

<• 


X Group 


., 2 


''2.22 


.3A 


.71 NS 


Error 




nil 


"6.5 






» - 

» 


■# 

m 

The group of 


Students 


whose teachers 


1 

* 

received question strategy 



instruction was able to Increa'se the! number of responses per minute 
with Critical II level questions (X ■ J2} compared to the. control group . 
of students whose teachers had no training ()r » .02) as shown In 
Figure k, ... 

Question 3 

■ ' . ? • ■ i . . ' • 

DTd the group of students whose teacrters received question 

Sftrategy Instruction spend proportional ly.. more observation t lire giving 

Critical I and Critical II leveJ answers duripg the post'and malnten- ' 

ance testing than the gi^oup of students whose teachers did not receive 

* ■ 

such question strategy Instruction? 

Referring back to Table 9, there was ho signlflcaht difference 
on the group by trials Interaction for percent duMitlon of .either * . 
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•12 

•"i 
.10 

.08 

07 
06- 

05 
Ok 

03 
02 
.01 



Critical II 




r 



Pre 



Post' 



Jl. 



Maintenance 



4' 



A) Experimental 
A2 Control 



Figure k. Stuctent Responses to Critical II Questions 
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Critical I or Critical II level questions. Although the treatment group 
gave more responses per minute at the Critical 'j^^'-level during post and 
maintenance €l»sting, it did not take them moce total time to answer i 
these questions. , * .J ' 

Question k 

■ j ■ • * • • 

(Did the group of students whose teachers riceived question 

stratfgy instruction sptfrtld proport ionajl ly more observation time In 

discussion participation activities duning-post ai^d maintenance testing 

than the group of students whose teacher^ did not receive such -quest Ion 

strategy instruction? ' • % 

It wa^ hypothesized that as the students began to ask quj|stIons 

arxl as they answered higher level questions with more than -one word, re- 

sponses, the amount of total participation time would increase relative 

to the total observat iorv t ime. Table 10 presents the analysis of vart-* 

ance with 2 (treatments) ' by 2 (trial s^^'^measurement periods) m^asur^ng 

percentage of student talk time during the observation time periods. 

No signlfican^t differences were noted between the experimental and con* 

trol groups in participation tirrie/ 

r ^ Question 5 ^ 

L/^s^ . the group of students whose teachers received question 

. . ■ \ ' " i . . 

strategy instruction correctly label inore questions on the written test 

at post and maintenance resting th^n the group of studenti^ whose teach- 
ers did not receive such question strategy Instruction? 

the answers to this question are presented In tjil^le 11,/dnd 
discussed with QueUlons 6 and 7 below. 



Table 11-. Multivariate Analysis of Variance of Written 

Test Responses (Experimental n f" 32; Control n - 28) 
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* Question 6 

Did the group of students whose teachers received question > 

t 

strategy instr'uction cor^ctly answer^rnore written comprehension ques-* 
tions at post and maintenance tfbsting than ttte group of students whose 
teachers cf'id not receive such question strategy instructlort? 

Question 7 

Did the group of students whose teachers recefved question^ 
strategy ins true t ion '^^^^ appropriate questions based on a 

criterion during post and maintenance testing than the group of stu- 
dents whose teachers did not receive such question strategy instruc- 

tion? ' ; , " ' - . •; 

.. ■ » 4 ■ ■ 

Questions 5$ 6i and 7 are answered with 2 (groups) by 3 (trials) 
measured 3 different dependent variables In a MANOVA* Table 11 shows ' 
thatj^there was no Interaction between trials and groups on any of these 



srlmerftal group of 
I wri tten test, 



three components of the- comprehension tests. Jhe expei 
Students did not correctly label more questions on the 
.nor did they correctly ^swer more written comprehension questions. 
They ^d not generate ^re appropriate questions than the Itudents in 
the-cpntrol group. Becaus^of thlij^ji >^>post hoc tests we conducted. 

In labeling there were slgiHfttant differences acitoss trials 
(groups are put together). Ir} answering comprehensibn questions, there 
were significant differences between the groups but all trials were piit 
together. The effects of the training cannot b^ determihed. In gener*' 
atlng questions^, there was a si ign if icant difference across trials , Vut 



^ groups /a'dded to th^it difference, Th6re Was np Interaction of groups, 
. by trials with the wrl tterf' comprehension tests. j 

^ ' Ihterscorer Reliability ' 

The two Instruments used fn the-s^orlng system were TICQR and 
the written comprehension tests; The, use of a second rater was necest 
sary to establish the rel labl Hty of the scoring system. The- quail f I-.; 
cation and procedure for training the second rater has been discussed 
In the Methods chapter, • / ^ . » ^ 

One-sixth of al+<TICOR* tapes 'we re ^randomly chosen ffom each • 

....■V- 'I' 

measurement period (10 tapes per period). They were transcribed andit/; 

coded by both the trained observer and the researcher, m 

^ The proportion of agreement was . computed using the formula: 

' number of agreements' " 

number of agrisements +• number of disagreements 

■ : // (Bijou et aK, 1969) 



The results are reported In Table 12. . 








Table f^. Re\lablllty on TICOR Data 
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Teacher Variables 
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The mean rel Uty for both^tujdent and teacher data Is re- 
^ ^ por'ted. This' high re)jablll |y Is coni1dei?ed acceptable >nd cofnmendd1>]e 
'•• wl.th this type of educational. /data . /The major discrepancies In the 

teacher data iire based on a difference between raters of I'iteral level 



questions and related .comments madeby the teacher?/ Many times a 

teacher woqid make 4^ then 'add a rhetorical quest Ion. For 

' . " . J ^7 ■■'•^ / . ^ . ' 

. example, , Teacher r •'Thjat dog Kas real ly cutJe, wasn*t he?V 

^ yes/rib question was a 1 way coded as a literal level question. 

• • ' '"■ ' / '^l _ . 

Only If there , was > verbal response tt> th£{ above statfement/quest lonr, 
the researther^would code 1^ as a comment . This, r^equl red l istening to - 
" tiie vf^ry end of .the statement befoife the appropriate motilfSer was pushed 
7 - on'TICOR..* Th^e researcher becaftie^ ve?ry familiar with the style of eiich 

'teacher as well afe-.v/altlrtg that ^xtra second beffore making the decision. 

•"•^ .V. -^^ • ^ ■ ' ^ r . ■ ;■ . : 

•The Intefrater o/ten woUld code, before listening to the answer which 

- ■ ,|-.. . ■ ■ fV, ' ■ " 

. followed. ' \ ■• ' • • ^ 



' i\r The mean* reH^bl 1 1 ty for written comprehens Ion test* was com* 
puted usiiig tie same formula as TIGOK score§ and Is reported In Table 13. 
One-fburth of al 1 the student te^ts were randomly selected and scored by 
botR thfe researcher and ^th? second rater. 

|P||le 13>; Re 1 lability of Wrl.tt^^^ 
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This high reliability Is very good and consistent wltf] educational , 

f , ■ 

standards. , , 

■ ■ ' . " ■ ' ■ 

Surnmary 

■■ f . . . 

This results section was based on seven questions concerning ' 

this study. , Three MANOVAs (multivariate analysis of variance) and one 

ANOVA (analysis of variance) were conducted ^on the data collected by 

TICOR and the" written comprehension tests. ^ 

Because all -of th6 questions were asked In terms of two treat- 
ment groups and based on a repeated measure design, 'thef Interaction' 
effect 'of groups by trials Is tb^ focus of this research. 

In two^areas this Interact Ion/ was found. Based 6n post hoc / 
tests It was determined that at the .05 level: (l) the experimental I 
group teachers wiere asking sIgnTf icantly more Critical II level ques- 
tlbns at ppsttesting (after treatment) than were the control group 
teachers; and (2) the students In the experimental groups were respon- 
ding with more Critical II answers during posttesting and maintenance 
than were)lthe control group of students. 

There were no significant differences found between groups ^ 
acr'Sss trials In; (U ^percent duration of responding to Critical I and 
11 questions-; (2) percent duration In totist; Student participation tinfe; 
and (3) all three written comprehension tesjtis. 



■ CHAPTER 5/ t- 

" ' ' SUMMARY, DISCUSSION .AND IMPLICATIONS 

This final, chapter presents a summary of this study followed by 
the discussion, educational Implications-, and Implications for further 
research . 



Summary 

i 

Learning disable^; ch I Idfen have been described asf 'inactive'* 
learners (Torgesen, 1977) • As Torgeseh contfasts the adtlve learner 

with the inactive learner, he suggests that thte active /learner has a 

^ / • 

general cognitive awareness and a purposive goal directedne^. This 
'^purposive gOal dl regtedness" deal% with Torgesen's basic tenet that 
learning disabled children .do not reall2e that they should think of and 
use task appropriate strategies to aid their own learning, ' . 

The act ive learner^s -goal ' directedness Is i^eflected Whtft/h^ftr 
motivation (Wong, ^3^^)^ As Wong analyzes. Torgeseh 's view, she states 
that the i4)t Ivat Ion (of the active learner) Is characterize^^ by. an In- 
tent to learn that jensyres sustained and organized efforts at learning. 
This Intent tojearn leads to. a plan of action finally ^yielding effl- 

/ 

cient purposive learning. This active learner se^ms also aware of. the , 

• ■ / ■■. . . 

task. demands which facilitate the abi 1 1 ty to plan, 

A question which has not b^ert answerecf In previous refearch Is: 
how can the learning disabled student become activated thus becoming ^n 




active participant In tne learning process? It Is Important 

■* • ♦ '■ 

gate specific ways In which this characteristic of Inactivity 
versely affecling leari^ing disablejd students. 

Kirk and Elklns (1975) found that a predominate focus across 
the country in the remedial efforts of 21 model demonstration inters 
for learning disabled students was In the area of reading. At)out two- 
thirds of the remedial emphasis was In reading. 

. ♦ Beading" I nyp^ves, two btisic processes: deciding and comprehen- 
sion. Decpding ski 1 1 s enable the learner to pronounce words correctly^* 
Comprehension enables Uie learnei^' to take meanlnglfrom what Is writteji, 

Althougli L.D. students, have difficulty In learning to "break 
the code'* or learning to decode words, comprehension seems to be more 
complex and- Involves more students, Lerner (1971 t p. 29^) stated; 

Disabilities related to comprehens ion, affect many more 
children than disabilities In decoding. Because of this, 
the goal has been to Identify a reading strategy that could: 
(1 ). Improve reading comprehension; (2) aid teachers In In- 
volylng their stuHentsln the learning process; (3) help 
students focus their attention and organize Information they 
8?^ to learn. ^ 

^ . ^ A major strategy that both focuses attention and demands that 
the child become lf#olved In organizing and setting up the learning 
envl/onment Is the questioning skill orlstrategy. The purpose of this 
Investigation was to study the effects of quest Ion IttV strategy Instruc- 
tion 'on the active hnvolvement and dlscussTon part I/c I pat Ion of learning 
disabled students, and on their reading comprehension.- The study^ 
sx)ug#t td^deterrrrlne If training teach^i^ to ask higher* I ev^^u^t Ions 
would produce Increased partlctpatlon|9r^greater Invo) vement^^Upe 
reading and learning process* 



' ' 9*3 



Subjects* :» v-v;^;-^ 

Part I teacher Training Component . Twenty randomly selected 

- « 

resource teachers employed by a large urban southwestern school district 
were selected to participate In this gtudy. These teachers were con-, 
tacted to see If they .had at least thpee learning disabled students who 
were In the fifth or sixth grade and who met the specific student cri- 
teria. ' 

Each teacher was contact)^ by the researcher and asked If he/she 
would be willing to participate in a study dealing with reading compre** 
henslon* Teachers were contacted until there was enough for 10 in each 
group. The experimental group A) wd^ told of the observation proceflure 
and the f^ve weekend workshops and the specific da^es Involved, the 
control group A2 was told of the' observat Ion procedureand the one-day 
Inservlce that was provided after the completion of the data^ol lection . 

Part II Student Component > The student subjects were 68 learn- 
Ing disabled students attending the sam4 urban southwest school dis- 
trict. The criteria used to select the student population were as 
follows: (1) learning disabled studeats of the randoml J selectecj^ re- 



tu\y. 



source teachers who had agreed^tb participate in the stufy. These stu- 
dents had been desjgnated as learninV^dl sabled students based on 

._ ■ m 

PL $k-]k2 and the «|cfool district's criteria; (2) fifth or sixth graders; 
(3) identified as Having reading difficulties stated by teacher on 
the lEP; (A) reading on at least a thlrdap|de level as measured bf^ 
standardized Individually administered reading t^t. 
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Materials and instrumentation 

Mat;erials included: narrative stories, wri tten|^6n a thi rd grade 
level; TICOR, Time Interval Categorieal Observation Recprder, a micro- 
computer with t\ypewri ter*^l ike keyboard; tape recorder; and written ^ 
cOmprehens ion tAsts. » 

'»Procedures 

AJ 1 teachers and students were assessed during three different 
measurement periods. A measurement period ^(pJ^i post, maintenance) con- 
sisted of five days. The first -three days the researcher would observe 
the verbal interaction between jj^cher and students duHng a discussion 
following the reading of a story. The fourth day the students were 
asked to reaid.a story, answer the comprehension questions and label what 
type of, question each was. The fifth day, students read a story and 
made up questions based on specif ic^criteria. T^e experimental teach- 

V 

ers Ai were trained in five weekend workshops covering: (1) Bloom's 
taxonomy; (2) six phase strategy where the student becomes.the discus-. 

slon leader; (3) specific strategy involving students asking the ques- 

* . ■' ' ' ■ 

tlons; (M) Taba's level of questiorvs adapted to the narrative story; 
(5) acquisition and generalization of learning strategies. The control 
group A2 received no tP^ ^i ng. ^ ^ 

Scoring the Data^ " 

, TICOR was used to record the Ijiteractlon between the teacher and 
students, TICOR measured: (1) level of qi^estlons asked; (2) number of 
responses per minute base^^ the length of the observation time; (3) . ' 



percent duration of each student In relationship to total observation 

time; (^) percent duralldn for each level of question answered, , 

Comprehension- tests were scored. Each portion was graded 

separately: (I) answering the ten comprehension questions; (2) label- 

Ing each question; (3) generating six comprehension questions, two In 

H * 

each^ speclfJc category. ' • 

■■ ' * • ^ . 

Results 

A signl f leant Interaction between groups by trials occurred. 
The experimental grbup of teachers A] asked significantly more 
Critical II level questions than did the contfel group of teachers A2. 

The students In the •experimental group A| answered more Critical II 

* ■ - » 

level questions than did the control group. There was no significant 

<" , " * 

#. 

difference in el thereof the duration of participation measurements^. ^ 

There was no slgnt f leant difference with the Interaction of groups by 

* ' » * 

trials in the different components of the written comprehension tests. 

Discussion 

/ Six major conclusions of this study are discussed in this 
section: (1) a relationship exists between teacher questions and stu^ 
dent responses; (2^ teachers can modify their level of asking questions; 
(3} learning dl sabled Students have difficulty developing written, com^^ 
prehension skills without direct Instruct Ion ; (^) teachers can be in- 
^strumental (n shifting the leadership roles of the teachers and the 

Students; (5) enthusiasm Is. caughf not taught; (6) resource teacht^rs 

• ■ ' \ • 

can become catalysts for total, s taffy nvolvement and student. activation. 

The first three findings are dl rectly taken from the statistical 

f ■ ■ ■ \ " 

\ \ 



analyses of the study/ The last three conci uy|ons^^^^ IncH rect ly .based 
on the study and "from observation^ throughout the study, .As ea<ih of 
these areas Is discussed, It Is suggested that the reader note^the rele 
of the teacher. • . 

There Is a relationship between questions asked by theoteachers 
and responses* g I ven by the students. In this study, when teachers In 
the^xper I mental group asked more questions requiring synthesis and 
eval uat ion (Crl t teal II) thinkiing, students responded more often at. the 
same cognl tl ve level requiring the use 6f Critical II answers.* CrItI- 
cal II, synthesis and evaluation questions, require the highest cogni- 
tlve level of thinking (Bloom, 1956). The quesjtion "Why didn't the 

^ ■ 

Critical I level questions &Ko rise at a significant level?'* may be 
alked. espec ial ly because , according to BKoom, those^^:^tfl(|i:lo\fii,are at 
an easier ' level There are two possibje reasons: 

^ M . The critical thinking stx-*phase strategy presented by Rossi 

(see Appendix J) emphasize"^ a procedure that asrked the students 
labej^^^rt: klnd'of questions had been asked.. In the study 



this type of question was scored as Critical 11 level because 
the stgdents. ha<# to employ evaluative criteria that they had^ 
learned from"the Rossi strategy^ The students wer^ usually 
then afked to prove or justify tljie label given to the questions. 
This also was scored, as Critical l;)l level questions find answers. 

\the teachers used this strategy, enthus'tasm for the use of 
the. strategy Thci>$ased as the teachers saw* their students become' 
actively Involved Ip this .activl t'y. *^ The Slrategy caused the. 
teachers to focus on' CrUtcal II cognitive level of "questioning. 



( 



With more time spent on Critical II questions, there was less 



time f6r o^hctr level?. , * 

2. CrUlcal I (comprehension-Interpretation, application ^and analy- ' 

sis) q<uestions see^ned to be more difficult for the teachers to \ 

. ^ . > .7 ■ . -- ■ ^ •■• • 

develop than Critical II questlonis. The dlffldulty may due 

to the fact that In developing Critical I qu^tfons, the Infer- 

ence, relationships or prediction must be made by^the teacher 

* • 
before the, question can be constructed, e.g., I'Based on wha-t you 

have read, how do we know the coyote was smart?'* The teacher 

must be certain that this, story gives enough clues artd hints to 

■ * ' ■■ * ' - . ' , ' ' ■ 

• % answer this question before ihe can ask It. Also, the range of 

possible answers muSt be. surveyed in the teacher's mind. How- 

ever, Bloom's taxonomy does seem appropriate when looking at the 

V 

process of answering ques-tions. Because the hints are In the 
I story, it Is assumed that thi^ information is text Implicit and 

e/^s^qr to extract than ^ Critical I I. question where a range of 

answers Is possible and no one answer l*s solely correct . Thus , 

^ ■ . * 

Critical It level questions ask the reader to go beyond the /* 

text, whi le Cri tical I -questions draw from te^ct-based Informa- 

tion*. This explanation may show why Critical II questions for 

the experimental groups of teachers and students Increased per 

minute frorrt pretest to pbsttest, but Critical I questions and 

answers did riot • - 



The second major. conclusion is that teachers can be taught to 
ask higher level questions. Research ci teVearl ier 'in this study 
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(Gall, 1970; Guszak, 1972) Indicates that 59 to 70 percent of all the 
qj^estlons asked In the cfassroom ;iiff e , I l^tera^l level quest^ons.^^t has 
beien'-demonst rated that .teachers* can be taught strategies to Increase 
the cognitive level of their questions. Because of tKe relationship 
between teacher ^questions and student answers, It is hypothesized that 
inservlce and short workshops have the potent^Ial of raising] the thlnklh* 
level 6f learning disabled students. If the foregoing Is true, the 
quality of such Inservice becomes an Issue. 

Joyce and Showers (I98O) set up criteria for Inservlce by first 
identifying four levels of Impact on teachers from Ins'ervlce: aware- 
ness, concepts and organized knowledge, principles and skills, and ap- 
plicatlort and problem solving. "Only after this fourth level has been 
reached pan we expect impact on tha^ educat ion of children" (Joyce and 
Showers, ,1980, p. 385). 

Further definition ot this concept is found In the major compo- 
nents of training suggested by Joyce and Showers which have similar 
characteristics' to the experimental treatment used with group A| In 
this study: {]) presentation of theory or description of skills and ' 
strategy; (2) modeling or demonstration; (3) practice In simulated and 
regular Classroom settings; (A) structured and open-ended feedback/^ 
(5) coaching for application. 

Each of the five workshops^ was- organized to address these 
components; the Friday night was used to present an overview of the 
session, basic theory and presentation of the basic elements of the . 

weekend's content. The first hour on Saturday Involved feedback (hand-. 

ft . . 

Ing back assignments) and discussion of any problems concerning the 
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piiBvious week's assignment. The rest of Saturday was spent In modeling 
or demonstrating a questioning technique wl th simulated practice,^ 
Coaching occurred as a result of^ feedback to the experimental group on 
assignments and at the times of cl as sroOhi observation. The components 
of the training sessions offer a possi ble explanation of the success In 
modifying teachers' questioning behaviors founrf' In this study. 

The'third conclusion Is based on the fact there were no signifi- 
cant differences in performance on the written comprehension tests taken 
by students pre and post treatment and one month later. This study em- 

ii 

phasized oral discussion and the strategies used to Involve students In 
discussion participation, not In written responses. The research con- 
cerning the inactive learner Indicates that ilearnlng disabled students 
do not pick up Incidental strategies on their own. In the strategies 
taught, no attention was placed on the use of written language. The 
learning disabled students did not Improve In answeri ng wr I tten compre- 
hension questions, labeling those questions and generating questions of 
similar types. It seems probable that these students did not develop 
'the written language skills necessary for Success on the written com-' 
prehension tests because they did not transfer those strategies learned 
in the oral discussion format. Had the "comprehens Ion tasks been admin- 
istered orally, students may haOfe been able to answer these questions 

satis-factori ly . . 

■ * 

The fourth conclusion based Indl rectly on nhls study 9n{J on 
observations throughout the study is that teachers can be Instrumental 

■ ' ''\ ■ ' . ' 

In shifting the roles of the students and the^teacher. Hi a classroom 
atmosphere, teachers arc traditionally viewed ''as: (1) summarizing or , 
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restating Student conunents dJWV>g discussions; (2) asking questions to 

maintain discipline, check attention, and evaluate student comprehen- 

slpn; (3) being the authority; {k) knowing a^ 1 the right answers; and. 

(5) keeping control by Outlining the rules and consequences, ' 

% ■ ' 

For the teachers to break^away from this behavior pattern, af);er 

much modelfng, the teacher must make a conscious decision to: (1) en*- 

couragp students to ask questions, no question being l\ibeled InapproprJ- 

ate or foolish; (2) allow the students the opportunity to |5ummarize each 

pothers' comments, trying not to repeat student answers^ (3) let the stu-- 

■ ■ ■ ■■ . . . 1 • 

dents probfem solve and come up with the answers, seldom (i)fferlng an • 

» !• 

• - • I, 

opinion or judgement; {k) share the leadership role; and (5) Involve the 

students -In outlining the class rules, and resulting consequences. 

* 

The third plwase of Ross i ' s cr 1 1 1 cal th inking' teqhal que allows, 
the student "^o become the discussion leader. The phase encourages stu- 
dents , to listen to each other, begin to justify and tftist their own 

f 

thinkirig and to realize that the teacher Is no longer the authority. 
The students begin to talk to each other with respect and Interest; 

leadership qualities begin to develop « This technique is a way 

•J 

switch the roles of student and teacher. This change will not occur 

overnight. At first the sessions may be somewhat autorr^atlc as student 

. .■ ■ • * 

leaders^ try to fpllow models established by the teachers. At first 
this, di scusslon process Is'the Important focus. Later accuracy, as 
determin^^^ the students, becomes the ^focus. Teachers may ne.e^ to do 
additional modeling periodically^ 

^ This s.tudy derrtonst rated that' teachers were able to share t+ie 
leadership role and four of, the ten experimental teachers were able to* 

... ■ ■ -.• • . r > . . . ■ 




turn over the enti re/dlscusslon. period. The focus of the classroom was 
no longer on the teachec, but she was responsible for making the switch 

V - n • - 

to student directed Involvement. 

* *• • 

The fifth conclusion Is based on the old saying, "Enthusiasm Is 

* / ■ I ' ■ 

caught and not taught.'! Throughout the study, session after session, 

the truth of this statement was demonstrated. If the teacher would' say: 

"This Is^a terrifjc story, I know you will like It," "This story reminds 

me of another story that we've read," This story Is really strange, I'm 

not sure -If I believe It really happened; you read It and tell me what 

you think," "Have fun with this one," st4dents would come alive as they 

.started to read. This is part of a purpose setting technique use<l be- 

fore reading, that enhances comprehension and helps to focus student 

attention on the Important components of the story. If the teachers 

enjoyed re-reading the story while the students were reading, as opposed 

to checking papers, the students iknew the teacher ^as Interested In the 

stpry. If teachers had good eye contfi^ct with the students during the 

discussi^on and literally sat on thf edge of their seats and listened to 

what each student sal d, the students felt that the discussion was Impor- 

tant . 

me students viewed the "teacher- less ■ dl scuss Ion" phase tff 
Ross I technique as a time when their Ideas were Important and enthu- 
*slas;h was high. For example, one boy had been "ill and still had a 

right fever, but Insisted that his mother bring him to schd&l 
during the res6urc(9 hour because he did not v/ant to miss his turn as 
discussion leader. No one can teach a s.tudent to be excited or enthu- 
slastic about the reading or thinking process, but If the teacher sets 



the stage, laughs cries with the class at a story, and respects ^, 
their reaction, the enthusiasm Is shared. 

The sixth conclusion* Is that resource teachers can bei:ome Cata- 
lysts for total staff development, staff Involvenoent an^student actlva- 
tlon. Many of the experimental teacher^ asked principals, parents, find 
counselors to come in and watch some of the strategies being used. 
Students went back to the classroom and explained what they were abU 
to do. Parents verbal I zed' to the teachers that their child now loved 
reading. Seven different I nserv Ice workshops h^ve b'^en planned by the 

experimental group of teachers, six of them. on a, building leveF, and one 

• ■ ■ ■■ 

by the- teachers In the pi lot 'study on a district level. After the one- 
day inservlce, one additional control jgroup teacher got in touch with 
the researcher and viewed many of the videotapes of the va r I ousi weekends 

■ V ' [ ■ • ^■ 

and Is planning to present a two-day vyprkshop fOr her teachers. Jn- 
volvlng learning disabled studenti In reading comprehension js not just 
a resource room goal, It should be a schppl -wide objective for all stu- 
dents. These teachers feel prepared and abli^ to share what they have . 
learned with their peers and thel r students . ' ' * 

Each of these conclusions emphasizes /the Importartce of the 
teacher; teachers' higher' level questions y lei (;i higtier level student 
responses. Teachers can change.. tJIrect Ijii^tructlon by the teacher Is 
vital for the •inactive learner. vJeachtrs establ lsf^ an appijoprlate cll- 
mate for student invplvement-. Teacher"^ ' enthusias^n is infect ious . 
Teachers may become staff trainers apd curr|culum.developers after 
appropriate training and experiences. . r • 



Irnpl i cat Ions for Education , ' 

, Ijt has baen found that as. the tteacheY employed higher level' 
questions, students would engage in higher cognitive thinking respond 

■ * ■ • » 

to. those questions. It has also been demonstrated that well developed 
workshop or inservlce planning can affect teacher change.. For these ' 
reasons, It is suggested that *teachers be provided Inservlce experiences 
concerning the .levels of thinking and questioning.' Tel^hnlques in ques- 
tioning should be provided for the purpos-e*. of: ( 1 ) 'modi fy I ng teacher 
behavior; (2) eliciting higher cognitive level responses from .students*; ; 
(3) activating the Inactive learner through participation in the learn- 

Tng process. When workshops are conducted> it Is recommended that the / 

. . .. ■ 

steps outlined by Joyce and Showers (1980-) be used. • . 

When programming tO'teach new learning strategies or' specific 
skills, it is recommended that the acquisition s'teps (Deshler, 1983") be 
closely foflowed (see Appendix L) . If a serle^giof |r^orksl3ops or Inser- 
vice programs are scheduled over an extended peirioc) oj time, the acqui- 
sition steps should be presented fi rst . As each of the ' learni ng 
strategl^es are presented/ the teacher wl 1 1 know how to -Implement %hem 
systematically In the classroom,. . ^ - 

Teachers may bte aware of the research on the lack of Incidental 

■. : ■ ■ ■ ■ • f . ■ ■ . \ 

* " * ■ «»■ ■ 

- •• * * ■ ■ • 

learning among the students wi th learning problems, [jut. fall to Imple- 
men t this knowledge In their teaching practices. For this reason, It 
is necessary for teachers to e><^mlne the objectives of their lessons 
and then teiach to accomplish those objectives* . 



— ^ — ^ - ^ V 

Research Implications will l>e discussed In two portls: re- 

examination of the data from this study and suggestions for further 

« 

research , 

Re-examlnatlon of the Data ^ 

. ; \ *• • i ■• 

Majl^ additional possibilities exist In re-exami n inig the data. 
Each of the written comprehension stories and accompanying comprehen- 
sion tests needs to be looked at to see if there were any story effects. 
The^ random] 2ati oh of story presentation for written testing was employed 
to control for story ef^l^ect* but each story at each measurement period 
should be statistically examined, 

• ■ ^ ' \ 

A Second area In re-analyzing the data vt^ould address each area 
of the comprehension tests-. Did the students Improve on any type of. 
question asked? In this study the data were not analyzed by level of 
quest ion^ thus, poss Ibl^ obscuring data indicating change at one'^of the 
levels. Upon observation, the students seemed to he able to gfenerafe 
faift and opinion questions more easily.. Data on the various types of 

questions, generated needs t6 be explored more fully. 

' . ■ : . . 

Further* Research ^ * ' • 

If a similar training program were to be adopted, thrJI^ basic 

components" mi g^^l: be^changed: • . 

1.^ Acquisition and general! zat ton s.tep^ should be taught- in the 
first workshop. Ai the teaq|iers were Introduced to nei^ tech- 
nlques, they could In turn teach thei r students , having In mind 
the sequential steps necessary to assure success. 
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2. Greater emphasis' shouldvbe placed on direct Instruction dealing 

f . ■ ■ "."■*"'■ .'■ ■ 

v/ltih answering and asking questions 'I'n written form. 

.> 3- All s1:uderTts participating should be glv^en pre and post reading " 

^ tests with a comprehension component. Analysis of high gnd low' 
• « ♦ • ■ ■ • . 

reader^ might be done. * 

The use of expository stc^r ies^^i-nsliiead of narrative is a natural 

exte'nslqn. >Age level," interests^ and laiickg round .knowledge may all be . 

, • '■■•.■«. 
factors that mi'ght be consi dered and -bul 1 1 iqto the design. • 

■ - - ■ ' 

Vhen using two/^roups, H "jight be appropriate to compare the 

^ ' * > " . 

noi^mal students to learning di sab led, students instead of two L,D;- 

■ * .. : \ . 

groups. J)eshler (1983) has Indicated that some tej^nlques, like the 
research on advance organizers, were helpful fori L.D, students but did 



not seem to benefit the regul ar Student very much, 



• Many strategies have systematic, very structured components. 
Learning disabled students who have di f f Ixul ty organizing may find this" 

helpful, whereas normal students may do certalji organizing naturally ^ 

\ ' ^ ■ ■ . ' . ' . 

and additional structuring may not affect th^tr performance- 
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APPENDIX A 



ChVono logical ^ge range 

• 2 6-30 
31-35. 



TEACHER D/\TA SHEETS 

\ * 

A6-50 



51-55 
"56-60 
■6H65 



Education 

jCollege (2 years 



Col lege (A years] 
* B .A. or B.S. ■♦■ 1-10 hours 
B.A. or B.S. + 1 1-more hours 



Master*^ (M.Ed. , M.A. , M-vS.) 
"Mas^er-'s + 1-10 hours ' 
Master.'s + ll-more hours 
Educat i ona 1 Speci a 1 i j 



,/... ■ 



3. Total years of teaching (excluding student teaching); count this 
year . 




16-18 
'19-21 
'22-2A 
'25^27 



Number of years In the L.D. Resource Room 



Number of yefars teaching in your current district 



_28-30 
31-3"3 

13^-36 
37+ 




ERIC 



k. Salary s^ale (this year) 

. " $ 9,999 or below 

^$10,00()-$n,999 ' ^ 

$U,000-r$i3>.999 * 

• $rA,000-$15,999 



$l6,000-$17y999 



_$18,000-$19,99? 
_$20,000-$21 ,999 
_$22,000-$23;999 
_$24,600*$25,999 
$26,000+ 
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5. Number of read in^g courses beyond B.A. or B.S. degree 

» ■ I 

* ^approximate hours • 

Numjjer of InserWce hours in reading (in district) 
/ approximate hours ^ 



6. Rate your level: of competency in teaching reading to lea 



disabled students 



Strong 



1 



.Weak 
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APPENDIX b'' 



D r§W\ I CT PLACEMENT. GU I DEL I N^S 



• • * , • Definitions; Federal anSS State / / r 
■ ^ , ^ , , ^ _ . 

'"Specific learnlnsMUsabl 1 Ity : means a disorder In one or more 
of the basic psychological propes&es Invplyed In understandit^g''or In 
using language, Spoken or written, which fhay manifest Itself In an Im- 
perfect abll I ty to ristep, think, speak, read, wri te, Sf^ell, or do 
mathematlcipil calculatloift- (U.S.O.E. , 1977). ^'Th? term 'does* not Iriclude 
children who are havljig learning problems whlc() dr« pr|*iii)ar I ly the 're- 
sult of visual, hearing or motor handicaps, mental- retardation or. 
environmental, cultural or economic disadvantage" (Stjate IWvt sed* 
Statutes 15-1013) . • ' • • 



. ' Criteria \' 

» • ■ • 

1. Discrepancy between intellectual ability and actual achieve- 
ment (Rerform|ince) . 

2. Information prbeessing abilities and disabilities. 

3. EilmlnatPon of exclusionary factors. 

k. The need for special education services that are required 
because the student cannot learn through ordinary methods 
' ' ' of Instruction. ♦ , 



Terms , 

Intel lectual abl 1 i ty- -student must obtain a global score no more 
than two .standard deviations below the mean oriT an Individual test of 
Intel 1 Igence. / ^ • 

^ Pi screpancy "S 1 gn I f I can t d I s c repancy between ability and perC^r- 

mance must be present. Soriie guidelines suggest functioning at or below 
50% expected achievement level In^relatlon to ability and age. When 
standard scores are used, at least 1 to 1/2 standard devjpit Ion from medn 
(stanlne 2/. 

Process- ^*-baslc psychological processes: (a) visual (b) audi*' 
tofVi (c) haptlc, (d). receptive or expressive language, and (e) . 
sensory tntegration* 



V 



' r APPENDIX C 

MICROCOMPUTER APPLICATIONS IN 
INTERACTION ANALYSIS 



Interaction analysis data a^^e typUally collect^' using (Japer 
and pencil measures. With such measures thereat consldirable-4l ff l- 
culty In Identifying the sequential flow 6f behaviors, the slmtfl'taheous 
occurrence of-several behaviors, and ^e duration of the behaviors. To 
overcome t he se^p rob 1 ems, t^ie Timed Interval Categorical Observation 
Recorder (TICOR) was develcrped. The TICOR ls^,a portable, ba^ttery 
powered microcomputer daslgned to automate the 'col lectl on of sequential 
«, a|id simultaneous, behavioral observations and their associated durations. 
*Up to 6|» variables may be defined by the researcher (e.g.. Instructing, 
questioning, jpr Illustrating) and coded by depressing one of the 6^. 
^keys.on the flCOR keyboard. Second and third order modi f I catl on of 
variables are also possible by depressing the two or three keys which 
have been previously defined.. The data are recorded electronically on -v.- 
a ml crocasslBtte which Is later analyzed by the TICOR Data Analysis V) 
Computer (DAC) to provide summary repdrts of the, varlable'f requencles k\y 
and durations and profiles of sequential arid -simultaneous variables. 
Advanced tnterobserver reliability and data ana lys I s* procedures (e.g»i,* 
SPSS) are available. The' ml crocomputer Is programmable In FORTRAN an^ 
has t^e capabl 1 Ity for collecting covert responses from student response 
pads and analog input from autonomic responses (e.g., heart "Vate, GSR, 
etc.). r 

The system has been ilsed teacher effectiveness studies, 
bl 1 1 ngual education studies, mental health research, and physical edu- 
. cation research. , ' * . • . 
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AP1>ENDIX D 



TEST 



Coyote! 



Directions: Redd the story/* Answer the questions, TKein tell what 
kind of question Is being asked. 

1. Whit do coyotes eet? / . ^ 

2. How /did Gramp and Jenny know that the cjtOyote was s|ilV alive?- 
^. How many baby coyotes did the mother have? 

4. Why do ranchers fear coyotes? * ^ *j 

S* What was Gramp and Jenny's special secret? 

6. How do you know that the poison and trap$ might kill the coyotes? 

7v Baby cows are called calves. Baby coyotes are called ■ 

8. How do we know this coyote was pretty smart? ' . . 

9. How do you feel about Gramp going against the wishfes of the other 
ranchers? And why? . • . 

10.' What Is the name cJt'the place where coyotes live? 



♦ • 

Look at each question. Write on the life beside each question 
whether, the question Is fact • F, Infe renc'b « I , or opinion - 0, 
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Name 



School 



Story Number_ 



\ 



APPENDIX E' 
QUESTION FORM 



T 



V 



(pirections: Read the story. Make up some questions about this story. 
Two fact questions: • ^ ^ 



Two Inference questions u 



1 



Two opinion quest^lons: 



1 . 



2. 
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. APPENDIX F 

RANDOM ORDER OF STORIES USED FOR DISCUSSION 

/ 

Tfeacher S 




E)iperl mental 
5 

10 
12 
13 

18 

19 ■ 

20 ' 
22 
23 





Post 


Maintenance 


1, 1A, 16 


17, 18, 8 


12, 5, 10 


16, 1, 17 ' 


18, 10, 5 


♦ 1^, 8, 12 


18., 10, 1^*' • 


8, I, 12 


'17, 5, IV 


8, 5, 12 


1, 17, 16 


8,. to, 5 


10, 8, IV 


18, 5. 12 


17, 16, 1 


16., 17, 18 


8, 5. 10 . 


12, 1 


IV, 18, 17 


^, 16, 12 


1, 8, 10 


5,. 10, .12 


17, 18*1 8 


• 16, 1, lij 


16, 8, 5 


.10, 12, 7 


18, \k, 1 


10, 5, 16 


12, 18 


17, 8, 1 



Control 
1 

2 

3 
6 

7 
8 

11 

17 
21 
^ 2k 



18, 8, 5 
17, 12, .1 
1^, 17, 10 
8, 16, 18 
17, 18. 1 
1,M8, 8 
16,; 8, 12 
1^, 18, 1 
\% 1, 16 

lors, 1 



10, 12, 17 
8, \k, 18 
8, 1, 12 
1, 12, I'* 
8, 12, 5 
12, 10, ]i\ 
18, 10, 1 
16, 10, 12 
8, 18, 17 
lA, 12, 16 



1^, 1, 16 
5, 16, 10 

16, 18, 5 
S, 10, 17 
10, lA, 16 
5, 17, 16 

17, 5, 1^ 
1^, 8, 5 
12, 10, 5 

18, 8, 7 




APPENDIX G 



SAMPLE USED FOR INSTRUGTION 
IN LABELING ttUEST IONS 

■ . ■ y I " 

Short Story: Tom was going to school. He saw the bus coming and ran 
as fast as he CQu1d.\But Tom missed the bus! He got on 
the next one. Then Tom dropped, hi ;5 money. The coins 
. roM>ed all over. Tom had to pick /up his money. At last, 
he put It all In the fare box. He sat' down." He relaxed 
* * * ^ and looked out the window. Then Tom got a s^urprlse. He 
saw'* his school . Tom had forgotten to, get off the bus In 
^ " ^ time ( World Book Reading Development Program , 19811. 



1. Did Tom miss the bus? 



2. What tells* us that the boy didn't have his ml 
was .doing? 



on what he 



% Based on what you read, what do ybu think might have 
happened before Tom went to school? »^ , 



Fact * . ' 

A fact question can be answered by Information that Is directly 
written In the §tOry. 

Inference * , 

An Inference question Is a thought question that can be 
answered by putting together clues In the story^l Hce .putting 
p^eces to a pu2?le together. . ' . 

Opinion . 

An opinion question Is also a thought question but this 
question can be answered by telling what you 'think or how 
you feel. There Is mort than one right answer. 
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X 



Teacher 



Numbers 



Experimental 
5 

10 
12 

\^ 
18 

19 
20 
22 
23 



APPENDIX H 



STORIES USED FOR WRITTEN TESTS 



Pre , 

* 


Post 


' MStntenance 


22, 21 


9, 13 


• 

..3, 15 


9,21 


' 13, 3 


15, 22 ' 


15, 22 


13, 3 . 


. 21,^9 


3, 15 


21, 9 


13, 22 


13, 9 


21,3 


15, 22 


15, 22 


9, 21 . 


. 13, 3 


3, 9 


22, 13 


t : 21, 15 . 


22, 9 


■ -3, 21- 


13, 15 


'21, 3 


22, 9 


15; 13 


3, 21 


22, 13 


• 15, 9 



Control 



1 


' ' 9, 13 


13, 15 


21 , ;J2 


2 


15, 3 


22, 13 


9, 21 


3 


13, 15 


3, 22 


' 21, ■9- 


6 


21, 9 


22, 3 


■ 13, 15 


7 ^ ' . 


15, 3 


9, 22 , 


■ 13; 21 


8 


' ■ • 3, 15 - 


13, 21 


9, 22 


11 


13, 21 


3, 15 . 


22,9 


17 


22, 15 


21, 3 


9, 13 


21 


9, 15 


21, 13 


3." 22 


Ik 


9 , 3 


15, .13 


'21, 22 



On the stories llstfed first In each column, the students were 
asked to answer comprehension questions and label the type of question 
It was. On the stories listed second In eaph column, students were 
asked to generate their own qwestlons. 
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WORKSHOP I— BLOOM'S TAXONOMY 
Presented by Delva DatnBsV Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

Recognizing Questions, at Six Cpgnitive Levels 

•* 

Knowledge level questions place emphasis on recall or memory 
processes, Respons4? Include the iTecal 1 of : specific facts, terml-f 
nology, trends and methods, specific ideas, principles, theories, and 
general ligations* 

Comprehension questions focus on the students knowing what Is 
being expressed in the literal message contained in'a communication. 
Responses to such questions include the translation of a message Into 
another form of communicationi an interpretation of Interrelationships 
among major ideas ^ and the extension of ideas to make an inference or , 
prediction* 

A ppI 1 cat ton questions focus on having students: use previouslyj 
acquired knowledge to solve problems in new or unique situations. Pdrt 
of the challenge lies, in the students being able to determine the appro 
priate process to use. Responses to questions^ at the application level 
requi re students to use their information and, understanding to solve 
problems . ; 

Analysis questions emphasize the breaking of gtven Information 
or materials Into their compOTent parts, and focusing an the relation- 
ships between these parts and the total orgiprrlzatlon. .Responses to 
Auesxlons at the. analysis level require an analysis of elements or 
parts, the analysis of relationships, an analysis of arrangements or 

. organization, and the determination of t:ause and effect. 

* • . * ^ ' ' * . ■ 

Synthesis Is the opposite of analysis. Synthesis Involves thg 
placing. or, parts together to form a whole, a combining of parts In 
such a way as to form a pattern not clearly evident before. This cate- 
gofV pt'pyides tot* d We r gent or creative thinking, an<Kstudents are exr 
pected to work within the limits set by the particular problems or 

. ma|(erjals. Responses at the synthesis level are expected to include 
the production of 6 unlt|ue communication, a product Ioti oiP a plan or 
proposed set of operations, and the derivation of a set of .abstract 
l^elatlons., * 

' • "•' ■ • * 101 , ■ • 

• ^ «■•-.• ■■ . 

* . -I 



Eva j uatlon questions are conlpldered to ^e the most comjiilex part 
of the taxonomy* The evaluative process may in some situations be\ a 
prelude to seeking new knovyledgei comprehension » appi icatipn/ a ne^ 
analysis or synthesis. Evaluation, to some degree, can be used at each 
level of intellectual activity. For example, students need tQ evaluate 
the effectiveness of his understandings or application, etc. Responses 
to evaluation involve the making of judgments about Ideas, solutions, 
methods, and values. Th6 Judgments are to be based either on internal 
or external standards (on criteria). 

The Affective taxonomy published by Krathwohl and his associates 
consists of five divisions. Since the emphasis of tji Is workshop Is on 
Bloom's tax^omy of cogn^ltive processes,' the processes for a/fec^tiVe 
questions are ' condensed Into general statements. Te^|cher$ using yrfeb-* 
tlve questions elicit responses from students that reilate^'Cto sortie forjn 
of their value system. An affective taxonomy, or classlfJMtion systern^,^ 
is used to deal with questions about Interests, apprec lat iot)S , atti* 
tudes and' values. All levels of an effective system have a cognitive 
component, and the cognitive categories contain affective components. 
Affective questions should be present In oral, and written dialogue, 
although not all divisions need to be utilized in any particular le§son. 



Definitions taken from Del.va Daines, Reading In the Content Areas ; 
^ Strategies for Teachers . Glenvlew, 1 1 1 inois: ^Scott ,\for6sman and 
'Company, 1982. ^ ^ V . 



It is easier to recognize iquestlons when they are grouped 
according to particular categories than when questions at various cogni- 
tive levels are Intermixed. Read the following questions, Identify the 
cognitive levels, and record the reasons for your decisions (judgment). 

1. ^Where did Amelia'^^s parents spend the afternoon? 

2. Determine the unknown Ingredient used in the Qompound. ^||^ 

3. Draw a picture of John's make believe playmate as described by the 
author. 

k. Read this editorial and identify the views with which you agree. 

3. Defend the conclusions Ben made about Jack4 

<St ^ -^.^ ■ 

6. Examine the city map and determine where t6j recommend the location 
of the next playground* ■ 

y."" Writ;e a sketch of the heroine's father, * 

8. petermlne what caused Ben to have'such bitter feelings about Josh. 

9. List the procedures to follow In writing a mosaic pofem-; 
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Explicating Patter^ns of Organization 

• • ♦ ■ . ' i 

PatteYns of organization In written materials are used to help 
writers communicate their thoughts In print, god to assist readers com- 
prehend, analyze,, and recaf 1 textual Information, Knowing the structure 
of connected discourse serves as a guide to help students deal with, the 
Information before they ^re required to utilize It In answering ques- 
t'lons. A few of the patterns of organization Srje shown below, 

1. Arrangement/Sequence ; This pattern requires a reader t9 place 
a logical arrangement and sequence. / , , 

• ■ . ■ ■ ■ ^ . 

Example: /Cnn was well liked by hep pee^s, and she volunteered to 
participate and assist others In many activities. Her 
teacher gave Ann a recommendation to serve. as a tutor for 
some of her classmates. Ann never mlssfed school^unless 
she was 111. She was a high achieving student. 

These Ideas could be placed In the following order: 

K Ann wa\ a high achlevl^ng student. 
2. Ann never missed schooj unless she was 111, 
* 3* Ann was wel 1 11 ked by her peers . 

She volunteered to participate and assist others 

In many activities, 
5. Her teacher gave Ann a recommendation j:o^erve as * 

a tutor for some of her classmates. 

2. Cause/Effect : This pattern links at least two reasons with conse- 
quence or results.. This Is aif action and a result from that iactlon. 

« 

Example: Because the lake flooded the fiel»^s„, the crops were 
planted late in the season. 

. \' , 

3. Compare/Contract : These patterns make evident tHe apparent llke- 
nesses and dl f ferences between .two or more t)ilngs. ^ 

Example:. The rpbln Is classified as^a diurnal animal ; however^ 

the bat is a nocturnal animal * • ; 

. f ¥ ' 
TInte (Xrder : This pattern shows a sequential relationship between 
Ideas or events over a passage of time. 

Example: John and Nary moved we^t to homestead a large ranch. 

First they planted crop^, and now they are erecting 
• fences around the ranch. ■ ^ » 

5. Problem Solv ing; . This pattern is exemplified by an Interaction , 
between a^ least two factors, ^ne factor cttes a problem, iand 
another factor Suggests a potential answer to the problem. 
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Example: The plants were not growing well . Therefore, the soil 
was analyzed,, and then the needed minerals were added 
to the soil* The plants are now maturing and showing a 
heal thy color. . ^ • 

6% Simple Listing ; This pattern consists of a listing of ideas, items 
or events. The order of what is~ listed is not considered signifi- 
cant. 

Example: Before the Roland f ami I y: went on a picnic, they loaded 

food, chairs # sweaters, balls, and finVlly some fishing 
^ equipment in their car,' 

Key or slgn^^al words help students recognize the above listed pat- 
terns. Sample words are: 

Arrangement/Sequence: order, first, second, next, last. 
Cause/Effect: because, consequently, s ince , therefore . 
Compare/Contract: as wefl as, but, hpwever, nrot only, unless. 
Time Order (date): after,, as before, 'not long after, now, when/ 
Problem Solving: because, consequently, therefore. 
Simple Listing: before^ bfegin with, finally, next, secondly-. 

Ways to teach patterns of ^rganiza^tion In materials are: . 

1. Model ing the ideas by the teacher before students are expected 
to recognize them. 

2. Teaching students about the patterns before they uie them in 

' assignments . • \ ^ , 

3- Practice In using the information under a teacher*^ guidance. 

Teaching children some basic elements about literature Is another 
^factor In' assisting them to answer higher level questions. A few of 
these many elements are: 

1. . Setting: types and functions 

2. Character: appearance , speeilh , actions, comments by others, 
' * stereptypes, dynamics, etc. 

■ V ' ■■ - 

3i Plot: chronological order, flashback, confl let against self, 
others, society and nature > patterns of Umax 

Style: writing through Imagery, figurative language, simile, 
personification, connotation, cadence, humor, motif 

^ ■ ' ,^ •' , . * 

%\ Tone: author's feelings about subjects and readers * 
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Expl Plating Ltfvelt of Comprehension 



When stuc^fnts encounter difficulty "answering questions, It may 
be (that they need to Jse taught how-to analyze the question to answer If. 
Pearson and Johnson (1978) suggest a procedure to follow In. teaching 
levels of comprehension to help stud©n4^s answeH questions and recall..' - 
Information frcmis^ext mater lalsr The following Quest lon-Ansjwer Rela- 
tionship (QAR) Is a question-answer strategy for students. When teach- 
^I'ng QAR ^he teach/er should provide students with Immediate feedback, 
let students progress from using group to Independent activities, and 
provide progression from working with single tasks to more difficult 
tasks . 



Levels of Comprehension 
I . Textual ly e^jpl Icl 1; ; 



Sample question: 
Sample answer: 

2. Textual ly implicit : 



The answer to the question is talcen directly 
from the text. Students can point to and 
read the answer as *stated 'by the author. 
"What was Joan riding?/ 
"Joan was riding her brother's bi.cyclei 




San^]e question: 

' I 

Sample) answer : 



The answer to this type of truest ion is 
as obvious as a ti£>{tua11y explicit question. 
However, the answer will- be derived from the 
text. After students, read facts from a pas- 
sage an -inference , based on the facts, is ^ 
made . * , ' 

"Why did Joan have the problems riding her 
brother's bicycle?" / 
"She zigzagged down thp street," arfd "Her 
feet Just barely reached the pedals." « 



3- Experiential ly -based : An answer to this type of question is derived 

from a student's existing schemata. An in- 
^ ference is made that is based on their pre- 

vious {knowledge and experiences, the 
» information Is relevant to the passage but 

^ does not appear Iji Kt. Divergence In student 

answers would be expected. 
••Why dldJjoari find herself on the ground?" 
Studentsr might assume ■ from their experience^ 
that riding a bicycle necessitates mafnjtaln- 
Ing balance. ^ ■ . ^ 
■ • ' . ' i- 

^Textually Impl Icl t comprfehenilort requires Stome thought oh the 
oar^t of the students. The answers are not explicitly stated by the 
author, but the answer Is derived from the language of tfle text. There 
are no obvious clues In the passage and students have to Infer what was 
meant by the author. TheMess the text provides cues, the more students 
rely on their experiential background * i 



Sample question: 
Sample a'nswer: 
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. Experiential ly based comprehension necessitates that when a 
question Is asked the answer Is derived from prevtjQus knowledge. ^ Tb^ 
answer is nofT dl|*ectly derived from the reading test. It goes beyond 
riding between the. lines, and Inferences are drawn from previous 
kfiQwledge. , 
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APPENDIX J 



WORKSHOP 2--QUESTI0N STRATEGY. 



Presented by Joan Rossi', Foster' CI ty Read I ng Institute, Foster City, 
C9I I fornia ' . ' ' • 



t 

ft 



\ « Quest ion ing,^af»A. W rit A Device for 

t ' Developing Cr I tida^'Thinking Skills 

. # . '•■ 
Phase I: Introduction to Quest loal ng--Fact , Thought „,^^OgU) I on 

Much use has been made of taxonomies; however^ very often\|jey have been , 
the too^ of the teachers/ many of whom feel «K)st comfortable approaching 
questions deductively., WUh tK6 current jgoal of the development of In- 
depehdent thlnkljffg^nd problem solving, we feel that students a'ttain this 
goal by being i/ivolved at the ground level. This calls for an Inductive 
approach . 

During Phase I, differentiating among the three levels of questfons, We 
recommend the use of familiar fairy tales In ord^r to remove the reading 
variable and fociJf^ on the process.^ )Wp advise starting with a small 
group, not more than ten. ^ ^^^^s 



S'ttps . f 

1. Choose a. fairy tale^-e.g., ''CindereTIa'' and read It to the 
. • groyf^- 

2. Asftefor questions centered arourid^ the, fal ry tale, for example: 
What did Cinderella lose as she ran from the ballroom? 

Why did the step-^mother and step-sisters lock Cinderella In :* 
her room when they tried on the slipper?, 
'What do you thijnk happened to her step-mother arid step-sisters 
^ after Cinderella got married? 

3* a, Ask students which questions couldv4a^ answered directly by 
' us Ing the Story ♦ 

b. » Ask which ones must, be answered by putti ng facts together 
^ and comltig up with a conclusion. 

c. Ask which quest Ibns requt re stepping out of' the %*ory and 
drawing one^s own coni^luslons . 

(a) fact (di rectly written) ^ 

(b) thought -(retrace) 

(c) opinion (brainstorm) 
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, . 7^. ^ /(s1< students to suggest 10e Is for each category; Discuss and 
' ^ modify ca^egor'y labels. A pre-actlvlt|L Is to ask students to 
categorize objects In mor^ than one way and choose specific 
language to label these categories. 
'5.; Choose another story--e.g., "The Ugly Duckl ing^and have the 
students read It silently jb themselves. Ask them to '•think 
write" aboUt^4i>^ mater ialJ^Ml tfiey read. They record what is 
going on in their head as they are reading. They want to cap- 
tbre any impressions or questions that come' to mind. 
Divide the students into |)&irs an^ ask them to share their 
"think wri te" responses .and tbeo flndj or^ma^^ 
for each category? Each question should be labelled and handed 
in. , — . 

Phase II: Teacher ModeUng • ' ^ ' • 

1. Assign a basal stc^ry to one reading grbuiji with questions from the 
manual. Ask pairs {at their seats) to Identify the type of question, 
give the answer, and. put ^own page arid paragraph numbers where 
answers can be found. (May not h^rve evidence with opinipn ques- » 
tlons.) 

2. After the pairs have completed the assignment, meet with the group 
In a circle on the floor or at a table to discuss "Group Guide-* 
lines." 

3. ^ Lead a discussion asking |br the kind of question each pair decided 

upon, referring to their answers as evidence. 
k. The group discusses their Interaction and sets up goals for future 
discussion according to "^ffroup Guidelines." Sometimes rol| playing 
the, fol lowing types of bfehavlor can be enlightening as we* as fun: 
dbmlnator-monopollst, hostile-aggressive, silent, p 1 ay boy r- clown. 

This process may need to be repeated several times using dl fferent 
storfes to allow students to become proficient In group Interaction. 

■V . 

Phase III: Teachefless Discussion 

i - ■■■ ■ . 

1. Assign a story 'or short reading In science or social studies. 

2. Individuals respond with think writing. 

* 3|. Ask pair$ to share their responses and make up one question in each 
. * category. 

^. Ditto questions. ^ *S 

5. Individuals' answer", citing references and labelling questions. 

The group meets in the discussion setting and the teacher reviews - 
"Group Guidel ines" and goals' set at the last discussion. ^ 



Grodtp Guide) ine$ 



A. We will not label answers 
to opinion questions right 
or wrong. 

B. Fact and Inference labels 
will be agreed upon after 
all evidence is shared. 



We iwill talk about answers, not 
the-people giving them. ' 



I f we disagree, we will ask 
for back-up.^ ^■ 



Discussion Suggest ions 

We may not be able to come 
up with an answer on which 
we atj agree, but we would 
1 Ike to hear as many opin- 
ions as possible. 



"What makes you think so?^^ 
'iVould you show us where 
In the story you found 
this?" 

"What additional Informa- 
tion Is there to support 
your answier?" 



If we don't understand what some** "I hear you saying this 
one has said, tell him or her that correct??' 

what -you think the person Is 
saying. 



^valuatflin 

Given a copy of "Group Guidelines" 
students answer the question, "How 
did we do?" for each guideline^. 
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7. The teacher appoints a group leader* : 
Leader's gtiidellnea: 

a. Read the questions* 

b. Ask for bdck*-up. 

c. Ask for agreement and disagreement, 

d. When all opinions have been heard, summarise What the group 
has said, whether they have come to a cfoncluslon or not. 

8. Videotape a discussion session* 

9. Play back the tape and hav^ the grov|p evaluate through discussion 
again setting goals for the future. 

Changing Role of the Teacher i» 

The teacher progresses through each phase with the goal of shifting the 
responsfbi 11 ty of developing and answering questions, and Interacting 
as a group, to the students^ without his or her active participation. 
This may seem sinipl istlc, but after the 'Teacher Modeling Phase'' (which 
may take anywhere from two weeks to a few months), the students should 
be faimlllar enough with the process to function Independently. In the 
*Teacher-less Discussion Phase" the teacher must refrain from making ^ny 
comments and answering or asking any questions. We suggest that the 
group sit on the floor or around a table to provide maximum eye contact 
and group Interact I on , The te^ac^her shpuld be part of the group In the 
''Teacher Modeling Phase," Jwt shbuld sit to the side In the "Teacher- 
less Discussion Phase.'^ If the teacher .finds that there are too many 
problems with* this last stage, he or she may rtfturn to the "Teacher 
Model Ing Phase." 

Once tly group feels comfortable with the "Teacher-less Discussion," 
this process need not be confined to the area, of reading, but may be 
implemented In science, so^ld\ studies, etc. A natural extension to 
the process is to have students .write wel 1-wr I tten paragraphs to answer 
their own questions. 



Phase IV: Writing « 

"7, , . . . - 

The. reading group now begins to function as a writing group. The 
t^itial groundworl( for world ng together has been set. By this time 
there is a*' feel ing of closeness among group members, yet they appreciate 
their individual personalities and opinions. They can be more direct 
with one another and are more willing to take risks. They are better 
listeners and are able to fot1qi»«/ a train of thought attentively for a 
long time. Th^re. is a feeling oik "1«t!s explore together." 

' Steps si f 

1. After the "Teacher-less Dl&tussion Phase," the gijirfup reviews 
th^ir inference and opinion questions and . selects questions 
they might like to write about. They may wish to add new 
questions if the discussion has exhausted all possibilities 
for original Ideas for writing. 



r 

in 

2. Or, depending on the material, they may want to meet In a 
teacher-lesd discussion' for the sole purpose of selecting 
questions. At this point their think writing can often take 

' the place of' discussion and provide enough Ideas for re*- 
spending to questions In writing. 

3. Students have the option of Individually choosing questions 
' • or all writing on the same question, 

A. ' They write an initial draft concentrating on quality of 
thought, not mechanics. 

% , - ■■ 

Steps to F0I low (Writing Answers to Easy Questions) 

1. Children make up their own questions (either Inference or 
opinion),. Teacher checks. (Jeacher may give questions to 
younger children.) 

2. Children put down, all possible Ideas to answer questions. 
These should be words or phrases In random order. Teacher 
checks . , ' ■ 

3. Children delete all. Ideas that don't fit; they can sequence 
Ideas and group Into paragraphs. Teacher checks. * 

A. Children put Ideas Into sentences and pa rag raphs^V- Teacher- 
checks, 

5. Put on ditto for discussion and editing. Do not put names 
next to paragraphs. 

Phase V; Response 

Once^-ttve-Siroup Is ready to begin thel r wri ting, the teacher needs to n 
entier for a short time as a participating member to discuss "Advice to 
th^Reader/Llstener/Responder" and "Helpful Response Questions." She 
can|h|t1p the group to engage In the writing b^/modeling response ques- 
, tlc^Jland the techniques of "pointing," "telling," etc. When first 
worilfhg as a writing response group, students tend to rush through one 
member's paper so theirs can be shared. She must help students elicit 
5uggi0§tjons for change without giving answers. It usually requires 
aboiJt'^ Hlb-JO minutes to comfortably respond to one piece of writing. 
Breaking the group of ten or so in half can work, so meetings can be 
hour sessions for two days. 

f 

I. 

Steps ' 

1^ One member distributes a copy of his writing to each person In 
the group. I He or she reiads orally as the group, reads silently 

2. Memberfti^oint out specif h: phrases or (deas which strike them, 
- ask the writer questlonsi, tell what happened to them as they 

tried to listen, offer l^eas for changing the speaker, etc. 
It Is Important to start with postttvecomments. 

3. The writer may ask for specific help on certain things and 
make some notesi on Ideas for revision* 

K. The writer, has the last say as far as what changes he or she 
wishes to make. The object (s not. to conform to the group. 



5. 4 When the group feels comfortable In moving on (or If time needs 
to be considered), another memb^ may share. 

Phase VI : Revision 

The goal Is for the audience (the response group) to provide enough ' 
feedback to encourage the writer to revise through several drafts If 
necessary. If the response has been thorough i the writer will have a* 
goad focus for revision and wt 1 1 maintain Interest Im the workings of 
his or her pappr. 

Steps 

]. Members work on second drafts and experiment"they trm^ change 
their focus, include dialogue, change speakers, write a letter- 
whatever feels more honest and exciting. 
. 2. The revised writing cjan: 

a. Go back to the groCip for more response. 
; b. Go t!o the teacher who may want to comment on Its progress, 
In a private conference or collect it for comment. (Some- 
times the teacher can keep It for a while If the istudeht 
needs some distance from It.) 
3. Finally the teacher may meet again with the group, set, up 



indlvlifeal conferences, or write comments and make corrections 
on drafts to improve mechanic<»^. 
In a group meeting: 

a. Members reread their copies silently as the writer^ reads 
aloud. (Many children do not place periods between sen- ^ 
tences yet^ read as If they were there.) 

b. The teacher begins posing questions like, "Where do you 
hear the first sentence ending?" 

c. All members make corrections on their cdfiles. 



new 
th 




The teafher needs to determine what specific mechartlcs should be 
worked on first, as correcting ^very single error Is not only too 
tedious, but detracts from learning and being able to apply a 
skjl|l well. It Is amazing hbw mechanics Improve just through 
probess of revision. 
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APPENDIX K 



TABA^S COGNITIVE THINKING LEVELS 



Presented by Margaret Dixon , using note§ and materials of Dr. John 
Bradley^ University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona' 



Taba^s Levels of Questions 



K Opening Question 

2. Focusing Questions 

'3. Lifting Questions 

k. Supporting Questions 

S. Generalizing Question 



Elicits a universe of facts 

Focus on specific facts to be later 
compared or related 

AsIc students to compare ^ contrast, 
form relationships > make predictions,^ 
draw conclusions based on factual data 

Call for clarification, examples, 
experiences, or synthesis of Ideas 

Asks students to, form a relationship 
between concepts and to make a state- 
ment about it* 



APPENDIX! 
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•WORKSHOP 5--LEARNING STRATEGIES 

* • • . ■ * . 

Presented by Donald Deshler, University of Kansas , Lawrence, Kansas 

Acquisition Steps 

1. Analysis of current learning habit . 

Make student aware of inefficient/ineffective habits 
Provide baseline data of-^current functioning 

2. Describe the new strategy . ' 

Provide a description of an alternative approach 
Describe steps in new strategy 

3. Model the new strategy * . 

Demonstrate entire strategy; "Thinking AJoud" 

k. Verbal rehearsal of the steps ^ - 

Verbally rehearse steps to an automatic level 

5. Practice in cont /oiled materials ■ : ^ 

Materials at student'^ reading level 

Materials conducive to learning strategy wi thout content 
demands 

6** feedback 4 

Positive' and corrective feedback specific to steps of strategy 

7. Practice ^n content materials 

Materials from regular classroom 
Generalization of strategy to content material 

8 . Feedback . 

9". Post-test* / - 

Provide information on mastery of strategy 



Class 

it in class 
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RECORDING FORMS .FOR INTERRATER 
RELIABILITY FOR COMPREHENSION 



Name 



L * label C ■> comprehension 



I 



3 

T 



8 



10 



Total 



Name 

J r 



8 



lO- 



Totgl 



Name 



2 

y 



5 . 



8 

y 



To 
Total 



Name 



y 
y 

y 



8 



10_ 

Total 
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APPENDIX N 

RECORDING FORMS POR INTEI^RATfR ' 
RELIABILITY FOR SELF-QUEStilONrNiG 



Name> 



1 

2" 

3" 
k' 

5" 
6" 



Mame 



1 

2" 
6" 



1 




\ 



. APPENaiX 0. 
INTERRATER RELIABILITY- DATA SUMMARY 

t • ■ 

Class \ i 

# In class 



Summary Box 



Name 

I 

'9 



Label Cpmprehehslon Questions 

4'. ■ . . ■ 



/ 



✓ 
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